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DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


Ville superbe, que fats-tu la? 


The name doesn’t fit. Originally it commemorated the saint with the 
VS, and a king who wished his City to be a key to unlock the 
secrets of the West. The progress of events dictated the dropping of 
the Germanized ‘burg’ (what had foreign ways done for us?) and 
the ‘Saint’ (what had foreign saints done for us?) and finally 
ved a new name altogether. It seems a pity. It would have been 
more tasteful, to both the old and new hero, to name a new city 
ter Vladimir Llyitch. One of the manifestations of the revolutionary 
ervour is the urge to re-name. Perhaps the future will bring another 
reassessment, and a deleninization will return St. Petersburg to its 
legend. 

Nothing prepares you for its beauty. The ideal approach, 

yurse, would be by sea, and that was the common one till 1917. 
Then the splendour would burst on you all at once—the river, the 
harbour, the islands, the barges, the bridges, the dream palaces on 
the embankment, the fortress, and the golden spire of Peter and Paul 
topping all. Now you arrive at the dreary Finland Station (still 
hi aia by Lenin; his enormous figure greets the trains as the wel- 
coming Petersburgers on a famous occasion once greeted him), and 
the miles-long drive down Nevsky Prospect reveals little of the city’s 
charm and magnificence. That breaks upon you with every successive 
walk and ramble. 

Leningrad is a planned city on the lines of Washington or modern 
Paris, and older than either. And as the prized pet city of a succession 
of despots, some rarely gifted, it exhibits a multitude of treasures— 
palaces, royal and noble, theatres, churches, cathedrals, bridges, 
statues, parks, promenades, vistas—all results of the powers’ love and 
care and unchecked and uncensured flow of wealth. And most of all, 
the city, like Venice or Amsterdam or Bangkok, exudes the special 
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grace and charm of a settlement wrested by man’s almost incredibj] 
labours from hostile terrain. 


turne 


, Pfurth 
For there is water, water everywhere. Here the Neva met the Gul} 


in a marshy wide-spreading delta. From here in 1703 Peter the Grey 
finally drove out the aggressive Swedes. (Interesting to remembe 
that the Swedes were once very aggressive, with the reputatic 


wher 
the st 

TI 
throughout northern Europe of enjoying slaughterous strife as thei nea 
chief entertainment. It is only in the last 100 years that they hay 
gone in for happy remoteness from the maelstroms around them. 


hired 
and I 
Lebli 


To clinch his victory and drive a nail into his acquisition of the area Piet 
P Uc 


Peter wanted a great city, a new capital, a ‘window on Europe ee 
Dutch engineers were summoned for their advice and assistance jp 4 

conjuring a city from a bog. Piles were driven into the marshes (th 
city is literally on stilts) and canals were dug to channel the ooze in) 
clean-running lines. Impelled by the great one’s driving will, thd 
work progressed apace. Shocking numbers of workmen were killed \ 
by the miasmic vapours. The Peter and Paul fortress went up; 
originally intended as defence against the Swedes, but becoming} d 
almost at once what it was to remain—a political prison. Before the 
last pile was driven it had found its first inhabitant. The Neva banks 
were shored up. Later, at a certain spot near the embankment, 120 


piles were driven in to support the granite and marble immensity ¢ wed 
St Isaac’s, the great cathedral desired by Peter, but unseen by hing ,..4 
to commemorate Poltava. wal 

Now three major canals—the Moika, the Fontanka, and the, 
Caterina—concentrically semicircle the embankment, and a mult) ¢,,. 


tude of lesser runlets criss-cross the city. Peter's great avenue, th) o¢ , 


Nevsky Prospect, 120 feet wide and remarkable for its time, intersect} th 
the three, running straight as an arrow from the seat of governmen) ¢.4, 
on the embankment right through the city to Znamensky Squar nas 


where it angles and runs straight again out to the Alexander Nevshf 7}, 
Monastery. This monastery was founded by Peter to harbour th 
bones of the ancient hero which he ravished from another order an’ 
imported to give cachet and historical interest to his new city. Th 
original owners pardonably were appalled at the loss, and secret 
and at great risk the monks had the bones removed and stolen baci 
to their old resting place. Then they loudly proclaimed Miracle! Th 


spl 


saint obviously wished to remain where he was. Peter briskly rj 
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‘ urned the bones to their new setting and let it be known that any 


further miracles would remove the monks summarily to a sphere 
where they could take the matter up with the saint himself. So runs 
the st Ty. 

The eighteenth century was the great era of building when suc- 


‘cessive monarchs, especially the empresses Anna and Catherine, 


hired foreign architects, artists, and craftsmen to beautify their capital 
and make it resplendent. How much Leningrad owes the foreigners! 
Leblond, Monferrand, Rastrelli, Rossi, de la Mothe, Vitali, 
Guarenghi, Grimm—these are the real creators of Petersburg, who 
cave it the outline that became the admiration of an age and which 
nt still possesses today. A French visitor of the late dix-huitiéme, 
arriving at long last after the wearisome overland journey through 
barrens and plains, marvelled ‘Ville superbe, que fais-tu la?’ and 
gave voice to a lasting wonder. 

Now the elegant palaces of the nobles, pale rose and green and 
blue, that line the canals and are reflected in them, are faded and 


8 decaved. The churches are museums, or under remont, an excuse 


given universally, and it is true. Everything is either under repair or 
in immediate need of it. Constant reconstruction was always neces- 
sary here, where marsh and Hood undermined. In the days of the 
czars and nobles fortunes were sunk every year in the greedy bogs; 


- now, after decades of neglect and wartime dilapidation, and 


| with private ow nership dead, the government finds it a herculean 


task to keep the buildings in working order. Work is always going 


forward on the main treasures (I think the powers have some inkling 
of what a potential tourist jackpot they have on their hands) but 
the decay runs ahead of them and they are finding it impossible to 


catch up. Walking about, you feel as if the whole fabulous city is 


| crumbling before your eyes and will return to powder in the marshes. 


This communication of transient beauty is part of the enchantment 
the city weaves, and it is not wholly sad. The citizens of Leningrad 
must be unique in northern Europe in growing up and living with 
the eighteenth century. (Though perhaps Dubliners do too. Dublin 
also has the air of a superseded city unduly full of the ghosts of 
departed grandeur.) The older and newer capital, Moscow, whose 


splendours, and uglinesses, are purely Russian, was always jealous of 


the upstart rival, the czars’ pet. Now the Muscovites can triumph. 
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‘Leningrad is so dull,’ they say. ‘Nothing happens there.’ And jp, 
true. The worst has happened: Peter’s town has become provincial 
The window to the West is shuttered. 


A first walk, down the Prospect (unmissable because of width 
and its street signs beginning with HEB. The second word look 
vaguely like prospExT—having the same number of letters, anyway 
to the embankment and Winter Palace, was very rewarding. I crossed 
the Fontanka by the Anitchkov Bridge, with its statues of the hore 
tamers, reminiscent of the chevaux de Marly in Paris, and sauntered 
along, looking in the shop windows. In the days of the czars th 
Prospect used to be an ultra-fashionable promenade, its lavish display 
and luxury shops rivalling those of London or Paris and providing 
memorable contrast to the wretchedness of the mass of the populace 
It is hard to remember, looking at the eighteenth-century elegang 
of the centre, that the city has been an industrial town since it 
inception, when Peter imported the cloth-workers, and that even now 
with the mannered facade of the famous part of the town —_ 
untouched, Leningrad is a great industrial city, the second in th 
Soviet Union. The factories are built far out in the suburbs wher 
the ground is solider, and the centre is left with its past intact. Her 
was the contrast between the miserable majority and the high-living 
free-spending minority at its most striking. There were always ou} 
breaks of unrest in Petersburg, continuing until the final great on 

Now the great stores contain nothing of interest. Block upon blod 
stretches with no window to claim the attention even of a Russia 
Entertainment must be found elsewhere. On almost all corners a 
ice-cream vendors, the morozhenoye, and fruit-drink sellers. Thee 
are old landmarks, if you consult the old guide-books. A la 
nineteenth-century book I found invaluable, rv more useful the 
the modern Intourist guides or the Russian-in-the-street, who give: 
different answer every time you ask. We learned to be wary ¢ 
statistics that flowed fluently out but were apt to vary extraordinari 
from person to person or even from time to time with the sam 
person. This, I am sure, was not from any desire to mislead, bef 
merely because when a stranger is interested enough to ask, it 
considered very rude to respond, as a Westerner would, with ‘I de | 
know’ or ‘Look it up.’ A prim English guide-book of the eight 
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VILLE SUPERBE, QUE FAIS-TU LA? 


warns: ‘A Russian is the most fluent of liars, and from the most 
amiable of motives.’ My guide-books comment on the ice-cream and 
fruit-drink sellers everywhere, and also on vendors of salmon, perch, 
mushrooms, oranges, lemons, and strawberries, now impossible to get. 
Oh, delightful Petersburg in the eighties Cif you were a wealthy 
tourist). We saw no fresh fruit the whole time Wwe were in Russia— 
yes, once we did. At a maternity hospital beside a new mother’s bed 
there was a pineapple. We eyed it with the fixed stares of incipient 
scurvy, and had it not been so bulky and prickly and difficult to 
make off with, I think the young mother would have been bereft. 

Now on the left the Kazan cathedral, brick and stucco, with its 
two ranges of crescent arcades, like a little St Peter's. Here Catherine 
the Second was crowned and General Kutuzov prayed before march- 
ing against Napoleon. It is now a museum. Not far away, on the 
other side of the street, is a beautiful crumbling building with an 
exquisite baroque facade, putti with garlands over the boarded win- 
dows looking over the heads of the Soviet populace below with 
seraphically remote expressions. Scaffolding fills the interior and even 
it is decaying. Over the door is written Domus MEUS, DOMUS 
oraTionis and the pigeons perch on the bosses above and fly up 
with a flap of wings. “The Polish Church,’ a guide surmised later in 
answer to my question. It was probably St Catherine's for the colony 
of Roman Catholic Poles in Petersburg. 

On, and a brief shudder at the gigantic horror of the Resurrection 
Cathedral down a street to the right, a nineteenth-century aberra- 
tion. Somebody thought Petersburg should have a St Basil's, and 
here it is, vivid brick, with nine nightmare domes and rich in mosaic 
and enamel on a par with the Albert Memorial’s. In smoothly digni- 
fied Leningrad it stands out like a Brighton Pavilion in St Peter's 
Square. In Moscow it would look fine. 

Now the Moika Canal, with the Police Bridge, and overlooking 
it one of the most bewitching palaces in the city. This building was 
the home of the Stroganovs, and a plate over the door tells us it w as 
the work of Rastrelli. It is perfectly proportioned baroque, pale green 
like a little Winter Palace but with the royal extravagance disciplined 
down to a graceful lightheartedness. The coat of arms, with two 
ermine, stands over the door. There is an inner courtyard where any- 
one can come in and sit down—at least I hope so, because I did. 
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The eighteenth-century lamps still hang, and the coach houses are 


there, and the cobblestones seem to echo the sound of the wheels of 
arriving guests. 

The bridge's hanging lamps are like modern copies of the 
Stroganovs’; it is a charming bridge, one that invites leaning over 
and gazing, which many people do. You see Soviet sailors in their 
loose blouses and long streamers, looking like a chorus from HM§ 
Pinafore. Couples like to saunter here. I am surprised at how young 
the sexes start pairing off. Mul! titudes of 12- and 13-yvear-olds walk 
along two by two, hand in hand. (They may, of course, be sets of 
brothers and sisters. ) 

At last the Admiralty looms over me. I have been seeing its bright 
gold spire (1735; one of the works ordered by the Empress Anna 
for the last mile. From here the Prospect and two other main streets 
radiate out over the whole city. Then under the beautiful archway into 
enormous Palace Square. The spaces in Russian cities are immense, 
The average square is eight times the size of an English or French 
market square. | am convinced that in this one four Grey Cup games 
could be played simultaneously. The Alexander Column, generally 
called the Peace Pillar, stands here, and the angel on top has the 
best view in Leningrad, one of the most satisfying in the world, 

Here is the embankment, and the Neva, and the famous palace 
dominating the waterfront. It is really several palaces, and_ the 
facades, looking from right to left, are marvellous in summing up 
national styles. First we have the Italian Rastrelli, resplendent in 
green and cream, a high crescendo of ornate baroque. (Strange that 
I should have to wait till Russia to become fond of baroque. The 
masculine forceful extravagance seems to be what is wanted in this 
northern scene.) Then de la Mothe’s Hermitage, a model of tasteful 
moderation—nothing extreme, nothing to exclaim over, everything 
just as it should be, sublimely French. Then the extension to the 
Hermitage by Felten, the Russianized German. This makes an effort 


seer eR: 


to live up to its companions, but has a heavy blankness, a Teutonic | 


thud. This was the palace of great Catherine and of successive 


emperors and empresses until the end. Now it is all museum | 


(entrance: two roubles.) 
The buildings are connected by inside passageways and you can 
piss from the splendour of Catherine’s day to the no less splendid 
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VILLE SUPERBE, QUE FAIS-TU LA? 


ynfurnished galleries where are the acquisitions of two centuries— 
ne of the four greatest art collections in Europe. Two half-day 
visits cannot absorb more than a fraction of it. | headed purposefully 
for the French Impressionist galleries. Here are rooms of Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso, in bursting richness. The rest of the 
museum Wds crowded to the windows; these rooms were deserted. 
The biggest crowds we found were in the rooms below devoted to 
Pushkin, the Byronic idol of Soviet youth, and in the great chamber 
with the map of the ussr done in semi-precious stones. 


Peter the Great rears his charger in Decembrists’ Square—another 
re-name, atter the unfortunate heroes of an early abortive revolution— 
n the embankment behind St Isaac’s. Catherine had Falconet design 
it, and on the base rock, shaped like a French cap of liberty (a 
conscious irony on the part of the French designer?) is inscribed 
To Peter, from Catherine’ appealingly, like a birthday present. The 
horse rears, and since the hind legs alone were not sufficient to bear 
the weight of the barrel-body, a great serpent was added, rising from 
under the hoofs to the horse’s rump. It is supposed to have great 
symbolic value, representing evil crushed under Peter's hoofs, but 
the effect is rather unfortunate. A visitor remarked once: ‘A fine 
animal. What a pity it should have worms!’ 

This statue shares the honour, along with the Commandatore in 
Don Giovanni, of playing a main part in a work of art. The ballet 
from Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman was being staged by the Leningrad 
Ballet while | was there, and I lost no time in getting a ticket. | had 
heard so much about this ballet, which is renowned for the spec- 
tacular stage effects so beloved by the Russians and well produced 
by them. It seemed a great piece of luck that it should be playing, 
and at the Kirov theatre, the ci-devant Marynsky, theatre of the 
Imperial Ballet School where Nijinsky trained and Pavlova danced. 
It's a beauty—not large, but exquisitely proportioned and perfectly 
maintained, its gilt gleaming and its red velvet sumptuous. The 
imperial boxes, at this time containing visiting Chinese delegations, 
were splendid, and the pale green ceiling was lovely, with angels 
radiating out from the central chandelier. 

The ballet concerns a pair of lovers who are in the habit of meeting 
by the great bronze horseman. One of the periodic floods that so 
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devastated Petersburg sweeps over the town; the hero turns up at the 


rendezvous but she does not. The waters rise and rage and lo, g 
piece of her house floats by. He is rescued as the torrent laps his 
chin, but he gives himself up to despair. In an abandoned pas seyj 
he seems to see the bronze horseman come to life and pursue him, 


hounding him to death. 


This tale, as you may imagine, strains the stage-effect people to the 


utmost. The big piéce de résistance is the flood, and realism is such 
that the fans are hard put to it not to draw up their feet under them, 
First little trickles and wavelets creep across the stage in the wake 
of the driving rain. (The storm was something too, only it tends 
to be erased from the mind by what follows.) Then the water rises 


apace, and heaves and billows (wind blown under canvas?). The 


hero climbs on the plinth, and finally the back, of a handy stone 
lion. He is rescued in the nick by a rowboat that follows shrubs, 
branches, pieces of tree, corpses, and as aforesaid, part of a 
house, all tossing across the stage. He plunges into the billows and 


is picked up by the boatmen who then row sturdily off, rising on 


crests and plunging into troughs all the way from the right-centre to 


off-left. In the mad sequence Peter’s great horse rears still more and | 


drops shudderingly, then falls into an eerie gallop (rather rocking 
I think the experts had exhausted themselves on the flood—it could 
have been better done with shadows) and bounds about to drive 
the young man out of his mind. There is also some ballet tucked in 
here and there. 

But the chief applause is reserved for the stage effects, and each 
new one gets its clap, like a star turn. Obviously the audience knows 
the piece well and loves every wave of it. Part of its charm for me 
was seeing it in the city of its setting and recognizing the buildings 
of the backdrop, just as Prokoviev’s opera War and Peace gained 
from being staged in Moscow. In that piece too, stage effects bulked 
large. Moscow burned before your eyes, and the pall of the battle 
field practically hooded you. In the ballet The Twelve Months, 
season blended into season as you watched; trees budded, burst into 
leaf, were bronzed, gilded, and fell bare all in a matter of minutes, 
and while the audience clapped. It is spellbinding, and I don’t know 
how it’s done. In a way it reminded me of what I’ve read of the 
Victorian theatre when bare stages first gave way to elaborate realism | 
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and audiences were enthralled by waterfalls and real rabbits on stage 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream. Part of it was the realization of 
what science could do for the stage and part of it was the public's 
love of the spectacular, which social history dictated at that time. 

Indeed, so many things in Russia give the visitor the feeling of 
being transported backwards in time, although not always to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Some things are of this century 
—just—such as modern Russian art and architecture, and hotel 
décor. The hotel our tour was in was more Diamond Jim Brady- 
Lillian Russell vintage—red plush, ball fringe, marble statuary, 
gigantic urns, potted palms, and enormous oil paintings of stags at 
bav—but the band was modern, 1920s, and would have been 
snapped up by an alert Hollywood director instantly for one of those 
flapper musicals. The bands they hire at present don’t give the 
quality at all—they haven’t that tinny sound. Our hotel group had 
it and a connoisseur could have listened for hours to its renditions of 


Tippy Tippy Tin’ and ‘Charmaine’. 


I was very fortunate in having a Russian-speaking room-mate— 
Latvian woman who had left as a young girl to study in Vienna and 
had eventually settled down in England. Her brother came up from 
Riga to see her for the first time since she was in her teens, and the 
tour saw little of her. But she was invaluable to me, finding out from 
the girls at the desk why there were no plugs in the basins (Russian 
basins never have plugs) and where was the telephone book (Russian 
cities have no telephone books). I remember too that she managed 
to have a bath, which the rest of us didn’t. (Russians share the 
Eastern prejudice against bathtubs, thinking it piggish to bathe in 
one’s own dirt. Showers are the thing.) She related to me, in her 
charming borscht accent, her struggles to achieve the bathtub: 

First I talk to the girl at the desk on our floor. I have to say three 
times. She cannot understand why a Russian woman wants a bass. 

“Why is this? There are showers.” I say no, I must have bass. She is 
very cross, and I sink oh dear, I will not have bass. And tomorrow I 
cannot walk. Then she says: “But perhaps is rizzins of hels you must 
having bass?” And I say: “Yes, yes, rizzins of hels.” And is true. If 
I do not have bass, tomorrow I am a dead woman. Then she is all 
smiles, very kind, and say on next floor is bass. I must get the key 
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from the girl on the desk there. And she puts me in the lift to ride 
one floor (I am a sick woman who needs bass). Then all over again 
with the girl on the next floor who has never heard of the key. 
“What is this? What key? There is no key!” And the girl on the 
desk on our floor hears her and shouts up: “The key to bass, great 
stupid!” And the second girl says: “It is you who are stupid!” Then 
they are quoiling up and down the stairs, very angry, until at last 
the first girl comes up and says: “Stupid and uncultured! This lady 
for rizzins of hels must having a bass!” Then the second girl is very 
sorry and says: “Oh. I know now where is the key. Come.” And we 
all go down the hall and find a little man, a janitor, and at last he has 
the “key. Then to the other end of the hall, all four of us—the girls 
helping me, the sick lady—and the man takes out the key with a 
great smile, and they all smile, and he opens the door, and zere at 
last I am alone in a room with a very old, very yellow bass.’ 

These triumphs were beyond me. | know no Russian and used 
about ten Russian words while I was there, the most recurrent being 
‘Please’, ‘Thank you’, ‘Will you tell me when we get there?’ (the 
first phrase | learn in any language , ‘tea’ (this was an English 
tour), and ‘chess stamp’. This last I shouted into wickets wv herever 
stamps were sold in Leningrad and Moscow. Most Russian stamps 
are rather boringly designed colour ones of biologists or of Stalin 
erecting heroes of the collectives; but I saw a charming brown-and- 
white one celebrating some event in the chess world. | wanted some 
badly and tried everywhere, hoping ‘shakmati marok’ would do the 
trick. It didn’t. I doubt if a Russian would meet success either, 
haring round Toronto post-ofhices bleating ‘Kanustomp’ appealingly 
to the people behind the wicket. 

I didn’t even know the Cyrillic alphabet. I was just catching on to 
it by the time I left. Quite often, after a word is spelled out 
laboriously, it turns out to be one you know, like buffet or toilet or 
étage. So many French and German words turn up in Russian, 
dating from the eighteenth-century importation of Western ways. 
Enplish has eT tA to the industrial and sport vocabulary. I was 
a while recognizing lift (pronounced ‘leevt’) in its Cyrillic disguise 
over the elevator, and res and futbol and sport came as surprises too. 
The most baffling one was cheslongov which could be hired by the 
hour, according to a signboard at the gate of Leningrad’s Park of 
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Rest and Culture. My Russian-reading companion was also puzzled. 
‘It's plural, but what is it? Since my day, I suppose.’ We sounded it 
out several times and light dawned: Chaise longue. They turned out 
to be folding chairs. In the end, what helped most with the alphabet 
was visiting the art galleries. All foreign names are spelled phoneti- 
cally, a great boon, and Goge, Tifan, Kalo, and Puseé helped to put 
the alphabet in its place for me. Of course you have to recognize the 
paintings, for often as not the Roman spelling is not bothered with. 
We met with our embarrassments, spending far too much time trying 
to figure out what artist Keto (no, not Vato) could be who had 
perpetrated a shoddy horror of a man clawing his belly in anguish. 
Finally distant memories of second-year Latin sidled to the rescue. 
The painting showed the suicide of Cato, and who the artist was we 
could never decipher. It was far too bad a painting anyway, we 
consoled ourselves, to be in the Hermitage. A Rembrandt exhibit 
cleared a lot of ground. Besides the Hermitage Rembrandts there 
were reproductions shown of all the other most famous ones, with 
owner cities printed underneath. Kopengagen, Vafinton, Glasgo, and 
London presented no problems; Gaga was with little difficulty 
interpreted as The Hague; but then there was the place we figured 
out slowly as Sofra. So many Rembrandts were there and never to 
have heard of it! Some distant spot in Russia? A Russian gallery- 
goer, unable to bear it any longer, hissed ‘Parees’. We'd flubbed a 
letter in the Louvre. Phonetic spelling is an enormous help to the 
Russian masses too. Theirs is not the stupefaction that is the lot of 
the Anglo-Saxon when presented with an unfamiliar name. Barely 
literate remote Uzhbeks or Kazhaks can pronounce all foreign names 
correctly, or at least uniformly. 

| was forever being impressed with Russian linguistic talent. 
Students are learning French and English. Whenever more than 
one of us went out and talked together, we were approached by 
young people saying: ‘Please. We are learning English and would 
like to speak with you.’ Their English always ‘ound to be accent- 
less. I wonder to what extent phonetic spelling is responsible for 
Russian excellence in languages. You would be mistaken, though, 
to rely on much English being spoken. As throughout northern 
Europe, German is the second language. Whenever I was lost, or 


got off the wrong stop in the subway (a frequent occurrence with 
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me), I addressed a group in German and there was always a re 
sponse. The conversations were interesting to me, but not very usefyl 
in forming those deep generalizations and deductions on weltpolitik 
that I envy other travellers to the Soviet Union. Here runs a typical 
one. 

Two of us were headed for the Leningrad Museum from a Starting 
point in a distant suburb and we had lost the way. As we debated 
the streets, two young girls approached us and offered to accompany 
us there. They were students, one of English, one of French. Since 
my companion spoke no French, | left the English student for her, 
The other girl had been studying French for seven years, and had 
never met a Frenchman. 

‘Will you go to Paris to study?’ I asked. ‘C'est mon réve,’ she 
answered solemnly. She had seen the occasional French film, and 
Paris looked so beautiful. Films as a subject always interest me 
I admired the actor Nikolai Cherkassov in Ivan the Terrible and 
Alexander Nevsky and wondered what he was appearing in now, 
‘I do not think he acts any more,’ she said vaguely. ‘I think he has 
not good health.’ A movie that she liked tremendously was Pont de 
Waterloo, apparently just released in Russia. ‘So sad,’ she said. ‘Such 
a good tragedy.’ She had seen Chaplin films, and we exclaimed 
together over Temps Moderne, Lumiéres de Ville, and Fiévre d Or. 
I went into a brown study trying to think of the French for Lime 
light, discarding ‘Lumiére de Citron’ and several others. I emerged 
in vain (what is French for limelight?) to hear her saying: ‘But wh 
I really admire is the actor Flun—do you know his work?’ She 
seemed yery much struck that I didn’t, and went on: ‘He is such 
a good actor, so athléte; we see him now in ‘Robin Good’ and 
admire him very much.’ ‘Oh, Flun!’ I cried, thunderstruck. ‘Yes, | 


know him.’ ‘Tell me then about him. I admire so much the little | 


moustache. I have a picture of one of my uncles when he was young 
He was an officer, and had a moustache, but bigger than Flun’s 
I like it, and now you never see them any more; the Russian men no 
longer have the moustache.’ (I had a vision of the modern Soviet 


banning the moustache, as Peter had once chopped the boyar | 
beards.) I summoned up what I could of the less picaresque data on | 


Mr. Flynn. She seemed surprised that the picture was not new. | 


don’t think he is so athléte any more,’ I said, ‘and I don’t think he | 
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stil] wears the moustache.’ ‘Just like the Russian men,’ she mourned. 
Tt is the same everywhere.’ 

By this time we were at the doors of the Leningrad Museum. My 
Eng lish companion and I went into a huddle, thinking it would be 
a grateful gesture on our part to buy the girls tickets into the 
museum, but the rouble situation being what it was, we regretfully 
decided we couldn’t swing it. The students were whispering to- 


} 


vether too, and | became instantly convinced that they had had the 
nf sh to buy ours, but were forced to give up the idea for the same 
reason. We parted w ith a slight mutual embarrassment. 

This money difficulty was the chief handicap in Russia. For we 
could wander at will wherever we liked, hampered only by no 
language, no maps, and no money. The language problem wasn't 
insuperable, as I have discussed, and Leningrad is such a beautifully 
laid out, orderly city that a map wasn’t missed. (lt was different 
in mazy Moscow. There I remember a guide in the Lenin Museum 
halting the tour in front of a map of the city to show us where street 
fighting went on in the early days of the revolution, and looking so 
pleased and surprised when we all whipped out pads and pencils—it 
was the first map we'd seen, and forty years old or not, we were 
getting down the details.) But ready cash, at four roubles to the 
dollar, was in short supply indeed. This cruel, completely unnatural 
rate of exchange meant that we paid a quarter for a cup of tea, or a 
postcard, or an ice cream (‘Sounds like France,’ a soured tourist 
commented to me later), and we were continually poor. We had to 
count every kopeck (100 to the rouble), whereas to a Russian they 
mattered so little that when he dropped a handful he didn’t bother 
to pick them up. We saw this happen in the subway; our eyes 
followed every rolling coin and it was all we could do not to 
scramble for them on our hands and knees, like Ulysses’ men, 
recently pigs, when Circe dropped the acorns. If we got fifteen 
kopecks’ change instead of twenty, we tended to make a big scene, 
leaving the shopkeeper or ice-cream vendor thinking probably: 
These Westerners—they must be just as impoverished as we are told.’ 
Now the exchange rate is ten to the dollar (1 knew this would 
happen as soon as my trip was over) and tourists will not suffer so. 

Several members of the tour supplemented their allowance by 
selling clothes on the black market. This can’t be too much frowned 
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on by the authorities because littke men openly clustered round th 
doors of hotels harbouring Westerners; and they approached Wester, 
men in the streets or parks, fingering their jackets and Saying 
‘Business? Dollars?’ 1 suppose there aren't so many tourists ag y 
constitute a real threat. If the Western influx increased, the gover. 
ment would crack down. Men’s clothing is chiefly in demand. Ope 
man with us went out with an old jacket, a couple of shirts, and , 
pair of pyjamas, and came back with 400 roubles, and presumabj; 
the marketeer made a large profit. Pop records too fetch huge sum 
Louis Armstrong and Stan Kenton are popular with the cognoscen; 
but you can get still more for a Doris Day or a Frank Sinatra record 
Plain ordinary postcards of London or Paris or Rome will sell. The 


tourist is apt to think wistfully of all the everyday things he could 
have stocked up on and unloaded to eke out his few roubles. By 


men’s clothing is the best bet. Women’s clothing should be but isn’ 


There has never been much of a market any eee for second-hand 


women’s clothes. Whether it’s that fashion changes so, or that the 
don’t have the wearing qualities, or what, the market is small. 


An Australian (male) tour member, walking down Nevsky 


Prospect, remarked meditatively: ‘I don’t see them all looking e 
viously at you women because you're better dressed.’ I hadn't be 
watching, but then I started to notice all the stares, the critic: 
appraisal from head to foot, the glances lingering especially on ha 
and shoes. We were cased thoroughly everywhere—we stuck out lik 


sore thumbs. After a couple of days we too could spot a Westeme 


a block away—a Western tie, Western trousers or haircut instant 
exposed either a tourist or high-up Party member. Russian cloth 
aren't cut properly, and they don’t hang properly, and apparent 


there is an electrical shortage because they are never ironed. Skir 


and dresses all seem to be cut on the bias; the mens’ trousers are 2 


bell-bottomed. Very few men wear ties. Popular women’s shoes 


the wedge sandal, as worn in the early days of the war, and opent 
strap pumps with heavy heels, and these are always worn wit 


ankle socks, never r stockings. I defy any woman to present a good kk 


when she is wearing pumps and ankle socks. The summer dres 
the cheap cotton print, and it never is sleeveless, frontless, or bac 
less. The Western female tourist's scanty garb causes a good deal 


comment. We had an English tour member, a ravishing blonde, : 
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ex-model, and a good dresser. When she wore one of her clinging 
sleeveless numbers she was forbidden entrance to the Hermitage, 
much to her husband’s rage. His Communist sympathies suffered a 
setback. (The only other museum I have known to be so exigent is 
the Vatican Museum. The two extremes have more in common than 
they realize.) I loved to walk a little behind her and drink in the 
sensation she caused, for she always drew a train of Russians after 
her, like the Pied Piper. Wife called to husband, ‘Vassily, come 
here’, and damsel to her girl friend. “What are they saying?’ I asked 
my Latvian room-mate. ‘They're wondering ‘ ‘Isn’t she cold?”’ she 
answered shortly. Why should they look envious indeed? Would we 
look envious if we were suddenly shown fashions of 1980? We would 
think: ‘What curious clothes! How can women bear to go round 
looking such freaks?’ The Russian women’s clothes you see in the 
shops look right out of the prop box of an amateur dramatic society— 
one that is preparing for The Boy Friend—and against the window- 
panes are pressed noses of women wishing those visions could be 
theirs. When that is what they are used to, how could they like ours? 
They do look enviously at shoes and hair—the appraisal always 
lingers longest at the two terminal points. Western shoes are of good 
material and wear longer, they can see that; hair is skilfully cut and 
the wave can look natural. Russian women, if they are smart, leave 
their hair in long braids or bound into a bun at the back; the unwise 
go to the hairdressers who cut and set it into those rigid waves, like 
a ploughed field, that were prevalent here when permanents first 
came in. 

The Australian, who had been unnaturally silent for some minutes, 
suddenly broke out: ‘You know, this is a revelation. This is what 
women really look like. Take away your cosmetics, your nylons, 
your styles, your corsets, brassieres, de ‘pilatories, deodorants, and this 
is what you are. | can never look at any of you with the same eyes 
again. This is basic woman, and it’s te rrifying. 

‘I don’t think you should know such words,’ I said primly. | 
would have liked to have some snappy rejoinder, but there was 
none. It’s true, men aren't so dependent on fashion. Russian men 
have a generally unkempt look, and I think there must be a shortage 
of razors or shaving brushes, and their trousers may be bell-bottomed, 
but they don’t look creatures from another era like the women. Of 
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course so many of them are in uniform. (A Petersburg guide-book of 
1860 comments on the number of uniforms even then, and says that 
one-tenth of the males are in uniform. Every service had its owp 
livery, from diplomatic to engineering.) The higher the rank, the 
better the material for the outfit and the smarter the cut. The on) 
well-dressed males you see are officers—a considerable incentive , 
progressing in the army, you would think. 

As a matter of fact, 1 thought Russian men were rather sweet 
They offer women their seats on the subway. It’s very agreeable 
enter a crowded subway and have a line of Soviet males spring up 
and I often think of it as 1 sway up Yonge Street at five o'clock, 
Male acquaintances don’t respond at all well to hearing about jt 
‘Whatsamatter? You one of these commies or something?’ they jp 
quire nastily. We all know that the more legal rights women have 
the less likely they are to be offered seats. In Spain and Portugal 
I was always given a seat; in Italy usually; in Germany sometime 
and in France, Britain, Scandinavia, and at home, never. I had 
expected that in Russia, the land of complete equality, courtesie 
between the sexes would have disappeared completely, but not s 
It was always the man who opened the door, carried the parcels, the 
baby, and the umbrella. I saw an impeccably dressed officer standing 
in the subway, his Ivor Novello profile turned away remotel 
Clutched to his bosom was an enormous pink paper parcel bound i 
string. No Guardsmen’s rules here. It may not always be so, and j 
may not be so outside the cities. In the Park of Rest and Cultur 


l saw among the cartoons put up to inculcate manners and moral 


in the citizenry one showing a subway car’s population of males a 
buried in their papers on the entrance of a parcel-laden woman. M 
visit may have coincided with a courtesy campaign at its height. | 
so, | am very grateful. 

And whatever the Soviet women may look like, they always seen 


to be knee-deep in men. (‘Sex is a wonderful thing,’ commented the| 
Australian.) I kept thinking repeatedly of all the intensified pres 


agentry directed at the North American female drumming the cui 
of attractiveness; of all the teen and pre-teen advice columns th 
swamp her from the time she is old enough to read: ‘Use thi 
shampoo, this nail polish, or you'll never get a date. Wear this of 
the-shoulder, learn to dance the mambo, smile, smile, take an interes 
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in football or you'll never, etc.’ The great Or Else hangs over our 
sirls like a cloud of Mum mist. How rewarding if Elizabeth Arden 
a al. were all dumped in Russia to be shown that even when their 
products are taken away, it all goes on just the same. How relaxing 
to see that all you really need is to be female. 

Since a Soviet girl has to work all her adult life at a job outside 
the home, it is hard to see why she should rush into marriage. The 
Western girl always has before her the fond hope that after the 
wedding she can retire from the office and sleep in for a change, but 

Russian girl knows that she is only adding housekeeping and 
child-bearing to her chores. A husband no longer represents economic 
security. Perhaps under these circumstances the Russian male has 
to hump himself to gain her favour, and if anyone has to fret about 
attractiveness, it is he. Some of the tour's women and myself, with 
an interpreter, visited a hospital in Leningrad. There were only two 
males on the medical staff Cover sixty per cent. of Russia’s doctors 
are women; men right now are channelled into more ‘essential’ pro- 
fessions, engineering and technology) and we enjoyed ourselves 
talking to the women, many of them married and with children. 
One of our Englishwomen, a trained economist, said “We envy you,’ 
and went on to explain the obstacles in the path of a woman in her 
country who wished to advance in her profession, though married 
and with a family. She herself had had to give up working, though 
she hoped to go back to it when the children were grown. ‘But what 
do you do, then?’ asked a doctor when this had been translated. ‘Oh, 
stay at home. Play with the children. Take them to the parks. Make 
their clothes; put up curtains. Go shopping . . . .’ our woman 
answered apologetically. After the interpreter did her work there 
was a silence. | never saw two groups of women look at each other 
with such mutual envy. 

| had read about the Soviet Union before I came that there were 
never any evidences of the tender passion to be observed. I knew this 
would be nonsense when I read it, and so it proved to be. I’m sure 
if we arrived on Mars and there were any sort of animate life on 
that planet, there would be mating couples lining those canals. Re- 
porters who talk about the cold, dour, sexless life of the Russians must 
be wearing blinkers or travelling about in the dead of winter. A 
second thought would reveal how absurd such statements are any- 
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how. Where do they think all that increasing population is coming that 
from? Leningrad in the summer is a city of lovers, rivalling Paris pev 
The city is constructed for it, with the river, the embankments tha typi 
have been promenade grounds for centuries, the many canals, th typi 
bridges to lean over, the fifty-some parks (we were told), and the time 
broad tree-lined avenues. The parks have double lines of thigh- “high! repe 
hedges ideal for the purpose. I can’t see park commissioners her) 
getting away with it. As in a southern city, the populace is in th) V 
streets all night, promenading up and down the Prospect, talking) they 
and sometimes singing. At this time of year there is only an hour: dou 
dark, and about the time the sun comes up again everyone drifts, out- 
home to bed. This is a short and lovely season and no-one wants am 
miss any of it: they can sleep in the winter. I was astounded at the anit 
difference of Leningrad’s way of life from that of Helsinki, at th 
same latitude. The Finnish capital drops dead at ten, and the strees| 
are deserted. This has always been Petersburg’s way: the late supper, wit 
from ten o'clock on, and then the fashionable promenade down the! taki 
street and out to the harbour or the Strelka on Vasilevsky Island » abst 
watch the long sunset, richly beautiful at this time, w hen the suns wor 
dying rays fill all space with subtle gradations of light, bringing ow) up. 
the pale green of the Winter Palece and then eclipsing it; turning} tot 
the waves black and then light and then black; flashing into ape It | 
life the gilded spires of the Admiralty and Peter and Paul. Ways od} and 
life change very little and successive governments fail pi I 
to alter the pattern. Now the aristocratic carriages no longer set th | 
pace and i court coachmen in scarlet liveries do not inject colow! the 
into the mass of uniforms. Some parks that were private are now} stra 
public, but the same entertainments proceed. In the big Leningra} qué 
Park of Rest and Culture, much more attractive than the Gor) ! 
Park in Moscow, there are expanses of winding water filled wit 
rowboats (girls energetically rowing, and beaming men sitting back- 2n¢ 
saving their strength, no doubt, for later on). There are courts fa of 
tennis and volleyball, a stage for singing or folk dancing, and: alr 
soccer field, but the most popular sport is the age-old one of strollin hat 
round with the girl friend. After nine o'clock you see little rest ani) UP 
I assure you, absolutely no culture. wh 


Generalizations are always entertaining, and I had read a gree) | 
many before coming to Russia, some of which incline me to thin} W4 
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that the writer has never read a word on Russia’s past or that he has 
never been to any other country. So many of the things reported as 
typically Soviet, and probably sinister, are typically northern, or 
sescally eastern, or typically Russian since the dawn of recorded 
time. The following observations, for instance, I seem to have seen 
repeatedly: 

Russians in the streets always look dour and unhappy. 

When they travel, reporters look at people in the streets; when 
they're at home they don’t. Street crowds in any northern city look 
dour and unhappy. Look at the faces around you when next you go 
out—ninety per cent. look newly emerged from the nether regions. As 
a matter of fact, Leningrad crowds in the summer look much more 
animated and effervescent than Toronto crowds. 

You hardly ever see children in the city streets. 

No, you don’t. Westerners are so used to seeing mothers shopping 
with a small whiner dragging on each arm, or growing boys and girls 
taking up all the seats in the public transport, that they miss their 
absence. Modern commentators report that, with all the women 
working, Soviet children are looked after in state schools from infancy 
up. I only add that all guide-books on Russian cities, dating back 
to the 1820s, also remark on the absence of children from the streets. 
It looks as if Russians just don’t approve of children in the streets, 
and I for one am all for it. 

Russians are very silent and secretive and never talk to strangers. 

Russians don’t talk to strangers who address them in a language 
they don’t know, and neither would you. Also, they won’t talk to 
strangers who start off a conversation by asking them leading political 
questions that they would be fools to answer. 

Russians are very garrulous, especially after dinner. 

Russians love after-dinner speech-making, and so do Finns, Swedes, 
and Norwegians. Finns—my word. I was present at a Finnish end- 
of-cruise dienes on which occasion the after-dinner speeches took 
almost three times as long as the dinner. Throughout the north 
hardly a family meal can take place without every member's standing 
up and sounding off. It is something that has evolved, I think, to 
while away the long northern winter. 

Russian cities are full of drunks. 

I didn’t see a single drunk, night or day, in Leningrad, and I was 
watching keenly. There were one or two in Moscow who might have 
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been drunk, but might equally have been not. A far cry from the 
hordes that assail the eye and nose in Stockholm, Oslo, Stavanger, 
London, Glasgow, Belfast, or any other northern city with puritanical 
liquor laws. To come right down to it, I have never, in any city in 
Europe or North America, encountered the quantity of drunks | 
have in Toronto. I have yet to be in Toronto public transport—bus, 
subway, or street-car—after eight o'clock at night that does not contain 
at least one drunk. If you don’t credit this, start taking count your- 
self, you Torontonians. 

Russian women are dour, hard, and sexless as worker ants. 

After I’d been in Russia a week or so, I found myself jotting down: 
‘Russian men are sweet lambs, kind and helpful, and go miles out of 
their way to show you the place your’e headed for. Russian women 
are hard-faced shrews, narrow- -minded, and suspicious of the female 
stranger.’ This sounds like a good generalization, just what is wanted, 
until I remember that this was exactly my opinion of men and women 
respectively in Sweden, Norway, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Greece, etc. When I recited 
my jotting to the Australian (male), he was staggered. ‘What are 
you talking about?’ he said. “The men are stolid-faced impassive clots 
who could watch me sink under the Neva without lifting a finger to 
help. In any crisis it is a Russian woman who comes to the rescue. 
They are alert, intelligent, all smiles, and know the answers to 
whatever questions you ask. You know,’ he added dreamily, ‘they're 
beginning to grow on me.’ I add also the opinion of a Swede I en- 
countered later who had lived in the Soviet for several years. ‘A 
Russian woman has such enthusiasm, loves with such enthusiasm. 
She holds nothing back; she gives with her whole soul. There is no 
self-consciousness. After you have been loved by a Russian, all other 
women seem tame.’ This was interesting, but I add the rider that | 
have never known a Swede who was not a pushover for any woman 
who was not a Swede. 

Among those, find the generalization that suits you, and happy 
hunting. 
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To Raise a Child 


Of all the boys who called for her daughter, Mrs Huxley liked 
Gardner best. She never told Miriam, and perhaps she did not even 
Lnow herself. She trusted what she called her ‘intuition’, and her 
intuition told her that she liked Gardner and simply approved of the 
thers. Of course she was nice to them all, even the ones who wore 
ties a little too bright for her taste, and the ones (when Miriam had 
been in high school) who stood awkwardly at the door in blue suits 
and brown shoes. She called them by their first names, and smiled 
rather condescendingly in an effort to put them at ease, and asked 
them whether or not it was a nice night. And when Miriam would 
sweep down the stairs and give her a kiss that smelled ever so faintly 
f good perfume, she would wish them both a good time and wave 
through the window as they drove away. She gave her advice when 
it was asked for, and many times late at night he sat in bed with her 

air in curlers and listened while Miriam related the evening, episode 
by episode. She shared her excitements, her embarrassments, and her 
disappointments. She tried to be fair; she tried to be impartial, but 
she could not be, and although she never said anything, or at least 
never said anything bad, about a young man, there was sometimes a 
wordless communication between mother and daughter, and such 
was Mrs Huxley's unconscious influence that the questionable 
relationship would draw slowly but definitely to a close. Once or 
twice as Miriam grew into a separate personality, the inevitable 
happened and she continued to go out with a boy when she knew, 
r rather sensed, that her mother disapproved, but sooner or later the 
subtle pressure would grow too strong and Miriam would begin to 
speak of the unfortunate boy as ‘a very valuable experience’, which 
meant that his hours in her company were numbered. This was Mrs 
Huxley's way of developing her daughter’s taste and discretion, and 
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It was the same when Miriam was in university, except that her 
mother found it more difficult to form her opinions quite so rapidly, 
since all the boys were more socially graceful and came from slightly 
superior homes. So Miriam’s love affairs grew longer and more 
intense, and her experience richer. While she was at university she 
met Gardner Devens, and before long he became a familiar face to 
Mrs Huxley. At dinner each Friday or Saturday evening she would 
ask: 

‘Do you have a date tonight?’ 

The answer would always be a vigorous nod of Miriam’s blonde 
head. 

‘Oh. With whom?’ 

The names would vary, and Mrs Huxley, whether she admitted 
it to herself or not, would be pleased when it was Gardner. 

Perhaps she liked him because he was Dr Huxley when they were 
first married. He had the same proud head, the same sharp eyes, the 
same straight mouth. He was tall; his shoulders drooped casually as 
had her husband’s. In fact she preferred to remember him as she saw 
Gardner, and not as he had been before his death, thin and drawn 
with pain. 

‘Oh, that’s nice, dear. Where are you going?’ 

Miriam caught the tone of satisfaction, and was happy. She looked 
at her mother. ‘To a fraternity party. Gardner's president and it’s a 
celebration for him.’ 


‘Oh, isn’t that nice.’ Mrs Huxley nodded her head a little to one 


side and felt for the bead necklace at her throat. It was a habit she 
had had for seventeen years, since she sat by her husband's bed, 
twisting her necklace, watching him die by degrees. ‘He's such a fine 
boy, Miriam. What will he do next year?’ 

Miriam looked up again from her plate, her eyes twinkling. ‘Oh, 
Mother! He's going to graduate and marry me and spend the rest of 
his life making babies! 

‘Miriam!’ 

‘Well, Mother, that’s what you meant, wasn’t it?’ 

‘You know very well I meant his job. Where is he going to work? 

‘Oh.’ Miriam took a bite of mashed potatoes. “Here, I guess. He 
has all sorts of jobs if he wants them. He only has to pick one and be 
a millionaire and then he'll marry me and spend the rest—’ 
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TO RAISE A CHILD 


‘Now that’s enough.’ Mrs Huxley’s voice carried the tone of a 
command to a naughty child, but a tiny smile raced up to her eyes 
from the corners of her mouth. ‘You've only gone out with him 
twice— 

‘Three times!’ 

. three times, and you snouldn’t even think of marriage.’ 

‘Mother, I’m not.’ Miriam touched one hand to her heart in a 
gesture of wounded innocence. ‘I’m not thinking about it at all; I'm 
simply talking about it and that’s a very different thing.’ 

Mother and daughter sipped their coffee quietly, feeling very close 
as people do who have spent the most important moments of their 
lives together. Then Miriam patted her napkin to her mouth and 
pushed back her chair. ‘I must run; I've only got an hour and a 
half, and Mrs Huxley was left smiling to herself in the comfortable 
dining-room, turning her beads on their string. Then she stacked the 
dishes in her washer, tidied the kitchen, and went into the living- 
room to wait. Upstairs she heard the rattle of the shower curtain and 
then the dull metallic sound of water on the bathtub. She closed her 
eyes and sighed. She caressed the soft arm of the chair. The fall 
twilight softened and slipped into the corners of the room and then 
deepened out toward where she sat, until only the lights of a car 
dipping up the driveway reminded her that she was in darkness, and 
she hurried to turn on the table-l: amps before opening the door. 

That night she lay very late with most of her mind asleep but 
with one tiny facet awake, listening for the thud of the front door 
and the creak of the fifth stair to tell her Miriam was home. She 
heard the sounds; she waited. ‘Miriam.’ Mrs Huxley rolled heavily 
in her bed and reached for the lamp switch. The white figure of her 
daughter appeared in the doorway tugging at the zipper of her dress. 
‘Did you have a nice time?’ 

‘Oh, wonderful.’ Miriam bent down to kiss her mother and Mrs 
Huxley caught the faint scent of Scotch. ‘We danced and danced and 
when we got tired we laughed. We'd just choose something to laugh 
at and all of a sudden it was funny.’ Miriam giggled. “There was one 
boy who kept jumping up on the bar and reciting “Gunga Din”. The 
first time he did it standing up, and then he had to sit down, and 
finally he did it with a glass on his stomach and a cigarette in each 
ear. He was hil-ar-ious.’ Miriam giggled again and shook her head. 
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‘And Mother, Gardner wants me to go out with him again next 
weekend. Friday and Saturday.’ 

Mrs Huxley nodded and touched a fingertip into the corner of 
each eye. ‘And are you going?” 

‘Yes.’ Miriam gave a final tug at her zipper and slipped out of her 
dress. 

‘Both nights?’ 

‘Yes. Isn’t that all right?’ 

‘Yes, of course it is. He must be very fond of you.’ 

Miriam held her dress close to her, draped over her forearms. ‘He 
wants me to meet his parents Friday. He says he’s told them all about 
me and they'd like me to come to dinner in the evening.’ 

‘Are you nervous?’ 

‘No!’ Miriam tilted her head scornfully. ‘Oh well, just a little’ 
She danced in two or three circles, holding her dress as a partner, 
‘Mother, what should I wear? Should I get a new dress?’ 

‘If you want to, dear.’ 

‘It should be low, shouldn’t it? Not too low, but off my shoulders,’ 

Mrs Huxley slowly lifted her full body to a sitting position in the 
bed. Miriam had beautiful shoulders. ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Something 
dark and plain.’ ‘ 

‘And my hair. Oh Mother, I'll have to have something done to my 
hair!’ : 

Mrs Huxley studied her daughter's blonde curls. ‘An upsweep, 
she decided. 

There was a long moment of silence and then the two women 
laughed—a deep laugh that began with a giggle and grew in volume 
until it filled the bedroom. Mrs Huxlev held her hand on her heart 
and felt beneath her pillow for her handkerchief. ‘You'd think,’ she 
said, ‘you'd think we were campaigning.’ 

‘Yes. You're the general,’ Miriam spun around and around with 
her dress, ‘and I’m the soldier going into battle.’ She suddenly 
stopped and drew up in a very serious salute facing her mother. ‘My 
orders, sir,’ she said through pursed lips. 

Mrs Huxley, with tears running down her cheeks, pointed a stem 
finger at the door. “To bed,’ she commanded. ‘Bed!’ 

Miriam marched backwards through the doorway and her mother 
turned off the light. 

A new dress was purchased during the weekly shopping trip 
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downtown. It was a simple black velvet that showed off Miriam’s 
neat figure to best advantage; it was in good taste; and it was 
expensive, for Dr Huxley had provided well for his family. Mrs 
Huxley nodded her approval and the cheque was written. W hen they 
had arrived home and carried the parcels in from the car, Mrs 
Huxley sank down in one of the living-room armchairs, stiffened her 
legs in front of her, and w riggled her feet out of the uncomfortable 

MM ll now, “ee s see it again.’ 

Miriam broke the string on the box, took off her sweater and skirt, 
and slipped the dress over her head. She turned around for her 
mother to see and called over her shoulder: ‘I'll wear my pearls and 
my silver pumps.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Huxley. “That should be just fine.’ 

‘Oh, Mother, won’t it be fun? That magnificent house and the 
linner they'll serve, and afterwards we can go for a walk in the 
garden... .’ She hugged herself ecstatically. 

\Mrs Huxley nodded, remembering the first time her husband 
had taken her home for the approval of his parents, and remembering 
also how nervous she had been. Miriam did not seem the least bit 
nervous. “They're very nice people and you should have a lovely 
evening,’ she said. 

‘Mother, do you know them?’ 

‘Yes, a little.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t you tell me? I didn’t know.’ There was a note of 
ae nt in Miriam’s voice along with the excitement. 

‘I don’t know them well, but your father operated on Mr Devens 
once, and I’ve had invitations to their fall garden party every year 
since. They're nice people and Gardner is a lovely boy. Now then,’ 
she patted the arms of her chair, ‘we must get supper.’ 

Friday arrived, and with it the long ritual of preparation. Miriam 
began to get ready early, for she never liked to be hurried. She 
bathed, she dressed, she made up her face, she chose her gloves and 
coat, and then, almost before Mrs Huxley realized it, she was gone, 
carried away in the shiny black car winding slowly down the drive- 
wavy. 

Wasn't she lovely! And how proud Dr Huxley would have been 
of the poised and graceful woman his daughter had become. And 
Gardner was so handsome and polite! Deep in Mrs Huxley's sub- 
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conscious there was the thought that is both a fear and a hope, thy 
her daughter had triumphed in the vicious and unrecognized Struggle 
for the right to motherhood, and that she had attracted a man with 
every ability to make her happy. And as Mrs Huxley sat alone, the 
thought took form in her more definitely than it ever would again 
and Suaniue almost a conscious wish. Then she pulled gently at the 
loose skin of her throat, for she was not wearing a necklace, and 
picked up her novel from the table beside her. 

She didn’t go to bed at her usual hour that night, but instesg 
read on and on by the fire until at last she heard the thump of a cy 
door, and then a second thump as Gardner opened and closed the 
door for Miriam. Mrs Huxley realized with a start that her daughter 
would be bringing him in and that she would be very much in th 
way. She rose and was crossing the room to the staircase when the 
doorbell rang. She hesitated. There was a long pause and the bel 
rang again. "Miriam had forgotten her key. ‘Mrs Huxley ture 
quickly and opened the door. 

Framed in the doorway she saw her daughter and behind her, by 
part of the same picture, the two tail-lights of Gardner’s car turning 
out of the driveway and into the street. Miriam was standing in he 
stocking feet, with a shoe dangling in either hand. She grinned 
unevenly at her mother, and then suddenly skipped past her ani 


jumped down the two carpeted stairs to land very ungracefully j in} 
the living-room. Mrs Huxley closed the door and turned around to | 


stare in amazement. One hand felt instinctiv ely for her throat. Ther 
very carefully Miriam regained her balance, and in an exaggerated 
attempt at formality turned to face her mother. One eye cond in, 
wink that involved a huge movement of her head. ‘Got him” she said 

Unconsciously Mrs Huxley stepped down into the living-room ani 
into a chair. 

V onderful night, Mother. Just wonderful.’ Miriam whirled acros 

Po room and bumped into a chesterfield. ‘Wonderful food, wonder 
ful drinks, wonderful mother, and wonderful man.’ She slapped a fs 
into the palm of her other hand. ‘And I got him.’ 

Mrs Huxley had stopped pinching the skin of her throat and he 
hand lay spread on her bosom. She gazed dumbfounded. 

‘Miriam! You’re— 

‘Uh, uh, uh-h-h.’ Miriam wagged an index finger at her mothe 
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‘You know what you're going to say? You're going to say I’m drunk, 
aren't you? 

Yes!’ 

‘There. You see?’ Miriam clapped her hands in triumph. Well, 
I'm not. Would you like to know what I am?’ She leaned forward 
inquisitiv ely. ‘Hm? I'm just receptive. I’m softly feminine because my 
inhim...inhim .. . inhibitions are gone.’ 

‘How much did you drink?’ 

‘Well now, let me see.’ Miriam held one hand in front of her, 
preparing to count. She swayed slightly. ‘I had—’ 

‘Sit down.’ 

Miriam sat down on the floor and crossed her legs. “Two sherries 
before dinner, three glasses of sauterne during, and three... ,’ she 
pushed up a reluctant little finger, ‘four Scotch afterwards. Isn’t that 
good, when I’ve been literally raised on mother’s milk?’ She put her 
hands behind her on the floor and blinked seriously at her parent. 

Mrs Huxley sat stunned. 

‘And they all liked me. They all said I was a very relaxed and 
graceful young woman. And they laughed with me all night and—’ 

‘More likely at you.’ 

‘Hmm? And we played records and walked in the garden and 
danced on the patio with glasses in our hands and finally Ma drove me 
home and it was then,’ she winked roguishly at her mother, ‘it was 
then | got him for you.’ 

Mrs Huxley waited in horrified silence. 

‘Know how I did it? Miriam struggled to her knees and leaned 
forward on all fours, her hair tumbling forward and hiding her face. 
‘| was very subtle. I said: “Gardner, we like you very much and you 
may kiss us,” and he did. Right here.’ She pointed at the region of 
her mouth through the tangled blonde mass. ‘And then I threw my 
arms around him, just bursting with passion, and kissed him. And 
then he brought me in very quickly because you know,’ Miriam 
rose to her heats and glanced suspiciously over her shoulder as if 
someone were listening, ‘ you know, | really don’t think he trusted 
himself.’ She stood up and sat down in a chair, brushing off her 
dress with triumphant little swats. ‘But just wait. Just wait until 
tomorrow. Tomorrow is—’ 

‘Saturday.’ 








MIRIAM WADDINGTON 


‘Just wait until tomorrow Saturday.’ 
She looked up for her mother, but Mrs Huxley had gone to th. 
kitchen for black coffee. 
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Five Poems 


Never 


You are my never and I your no one am, 
This is the sum and score of all our bliss, 
Nothing is our warmest deepest touch 
And distance, our cold and laving kiss. 


Since I am no one and you never are 

We find our footing in the worlds we spin, 
And though we're polar and must lie apart, 
We have our tropic where we fuse within. 


We cross no fields, no cities and no miles, 
For nothing needs no medium to sin, 
Here never loves his no one with denials 
And arbitrates against himself to win. 


So be my never and long may nothing live, 
Bless all distance and intensity 

Which strain our kisses through a starry sieve 
And drowning you have also here drowned me. 


the 





FIVE POEMS 


The Journeying 


Trapped in such a paradise 
old Adam in a stuffy lair)— 
pity the guilty self again; 
my own last soul at mercy’s end 
begins once more the journeying. 
Cell has starved from cell 
and fallen from the bone, 
body becomes a part again 


and sloughs the dying whole. 


Alive I burn: and burn beyond 
archaic wastes of total snow, 

no winter bird can sing the mean 

of distance between yes and no, 

or beast asleep can wake to know 

if part can live apart from whole: 

no man, no talking fish can tell 

whose death will fire the heaven-slow- 
time-blackened chimneys of the soul. 


Ordinary Death 


Those who are beloved of mountains 
Should on mountains die, but innocence 
Once caged, can never learn to fly 

Poor grounded bird, it picks its way among 
The blue anchusa and the adder’s tongue. 


Then on the stones, sunwarmed, meets with fate 
In guise of tiger (though it’s only cat), 

This is the sorrow—all things sublime 

Must fall to ordinary death, while time 

With neat dispatch and no heroics writes 

An epitaph for wholeness and restores 

Our partial sight. 


3] 
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Sympathy for a Bad Painter 


These were her dreams: fathers brave on horseback, 
Herself a princess, moated castle walls, 

A sleeping dragon sealed in medieval black, 
Crowns and sunlight, knights from far afield. 


This was real: a sexless husband, not too rich, 
Wine for occasions, blanched almonds in a bow], 
Exotic pineapple which spurred her itch 

To paint the coppery fruit and tint the gourd. 


Consider this a romance, yet if the tale 

Moves not in proportion to enormous dream, 
We cannot blame the artist for distorting scale 
Or loose from knotted ore an amethyst. 


If her jewels are never quite submitted 

To the control of colour, where should we turn? 
There is an area in her soul, clear, undisputed, 
And this tormented part she gives us whole. 


So when you see her work in painful exhibition 
Of hackneyed theme and symbol, viewer look 
Into that living window, read contrition, 

And take its message with you when you go. 


Signature 
(TO M.M. ) 


If my verses are not steep enough or witty, 

Grant them passing grace, admit they’re pretty; 
Ask yourself as I do, can one hope 

To think like Miriam and to write like Pope? 

I am content betimes to rhyme my Alexander 
Inept with Waddington, and false, with candour. 


of 


The Canada Council: 
An Editorial View 


The Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences was appointed in the spring of 1949, and its 
Report was published two years later. It has always seemed a little 
paradoxical that this sober, comprehensive, and official document 
actually had its roots in the forties—that noisy decade which saw 
the end of the war and one of our rather naive and seemingly chronic 
outbursts of enthusiasm about the development of the arts in this 
country. 

Six ‘years after the publication of the Massey Report, and 
accordance with one of its major recommendations, the Canada 
Council has been formed. In those six years there have been sub- 
stantial changes in the arts in Canada. The Stratford Festival 
well established, and grass-roots organizations like the Canadian 

Jayers and the National Ballet Company are making regular and 
extensive tours through Canada and the United States, even though 
an odd conglomeration of theatrical ventures with a Made-in-Canada 
label have had little success on Broadway and in the West End; 
and a few Canadian writers, painters, and musicians have had a good 
reception abroad. Television is the new giant bestriding the mass 
media, but the big magazines have passed a half-million circulation 
and, disregarding the cautionary tale of Collier's, strain still higher. 
\nd yet, in contrast to the immediate postwar years, there is a sense 
of mid- passage about the arts in Canada today. What better time to 
establish the Canada Council? 

It is too late—for the time being—to worry much about the possible 
dangers inherent in subsidies for the arts; and still too early to do 
more than guess how the Canada Council is likely to carry out its 
responsibilities. But the selection of its members already provides an 
casion for some serious criticism. The Canada Council has among 
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its first members few writers, musicians, and other artists, and the 
balance of forces on it does seem a curious and revealing circum, 
stance. But the Massey Report made a sensible recommendatio, 
when it rejected the suggestion that the Canada Council might }, 
entirely compesed of individuals associated with existing artis, 
organizations. For in Canada’s small artistic community there is ny 
much plain speaking, yet there is a good deal of hidden Tivalry an 
spite. It would have been a sad mistake to bring those conflict 
together in one room with no outsiders in attendance. 

Still, two Senates are at least one Senate too many for am 
country. It is depressing to watch the Canada Council begin js 
work in the Senate’s atmosphere of honourable retirement an 
cautious professional and sectional representation. There is som 
sense in the ccr’s otherwise doctrinaire objection that the Coung 
has no farm or labour members. Under these circumstances it js ; 
pity that the Canada Council couldn’t have been made large enough 
from the beginning to duplicate the Senate’s mathematical represent 
tion from Ontario and Quebec with the other provinces dutiful) 
falling into line according to population. That would have been; 
more straightforward tribute to the curse of our regionalism. 

At one time the Arts Council in England had as its chairma 
Lord Keynes, and there was no question that he received the appoint 
ment because of his intellectual distinction. The choice of Brook 
Claxton as chairman of the Canada Council seems to be a quit 
different matter. It may be that the Council’s director, A. E. \ 
Trueman, has been left in a position to make his role the decisiv 
one. Dr Trueman has been a university professor, a superintender 
of schools, a university president, and lately the Government Fir 


Commissioner. His new position is the most significant and the ms) 


exposed that he has held. In its first few years the worth of ti 
Canada Council seems likely to become a reflection of Dr Truema 
courage and effectiveness as its director. 


II 


There is nothing new about state patronage of arts and letter 
But all depends on what is meant by ‘state’. In most parts of th 
world now the state is an omnicompetent bureaucracy interest 
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itself in, and indeed directly or indirectly controlling, all of the 
citizen's life, except, in some cases, his dreams. Hence the liberal 
worry over state control of the arts, the last preserve, it seems, of the 

ssibly unfettered human spirit. Historically the state is an organiza- 
tion of lawyers and priests; it becomes destructive of the creative 
powers of men when the lawyers decide they are priests or when 
the priests get control of the law. The artist stands between the 
two classes, and when they coalesce he becomes their slave. There 
would be no creative art or learning as we understand it in Utopia, 
and there is none in heaven. We do not live in either, and art is our 
compensation for that double denial. Utopia stops the clock at 
5.00 p.m., and heaven simply takes the hands off it, but the artist 
has time on his side. Time uses the man of action, but the artist 
uses time. He can suspend it (‘take our minds off it’, as we say) by 
an entertainment, and outface or foreshorten it in many ways, by 
the perspective of history, the tragic form of an autumn landscape, 
the interplay of tempi in a symphony. As we read Aristophanes, the 
personalities and problems of the Athenian state are reduced to a 
set of marginal references, and the Victorian middle-class interior is 
now only an element in Dickens's vocabulary. 

For this reason, no patronage of the arts since Homer has ever 
been entirely disinterested. At one extreme there are the Caesars or 
would-be Caesars who seek to turn themselves into works of art 
while they are still alive, speak of themselves in the third person, 
and look into a mirror to learn history. Under such rulers the artist 
can be only rebel, refugee, or sycophant. When power is the ex- 
pression of personality turned not inward but outward upon the 
world, as in the European Renaissance, or the organ of mystery as in 
the medieval church, or the image of an idea, as in the Athenian 
democracy, then the arts of the time will mirror that personality or 
that ideal, in fact serve to create its style, serving it without servility 
and recognized by power as a necessary concomitant of its existence. 
But when the source of power is an aggregate of departments, 
modelled upon industry and not upon personality, an aggregate 
which has swallowed up or turned into its own image most of the 
corporate or personal sources of patronage and support for arts and 
letters, the most the governing body can do is to give some recogni- 
tion to those curious recreations and passionate interests of some of 
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its citizens, which, it cannot be denied, are in some paradoxical way 
essential to the state. Two courses are possible. First, the state may 
simply welcome, by tax concessions and other devices, the transforma. 
tion of a huge corporate instrument of power into a huge corporate 
instrument of knowledge, i.e. a ‘foundation’, which is intended 
perform an introspective and mellowing function in an extraverted 
society. This is the American method. Second, acting directly, the 
state may appoint ‘culture-experts’ as stewards of some public funds 
to fill the vacuum left by the virtual elimination of private patronage. 
and to organize the arts as high-level public relations for the country 
by exhibitions, tours, exchanges, and so on. This is the British and 
French method. In the present state of politics, both methods have 
much to recommend them, and especially as these organizations do 
not always get quite what they bargained for when they laid out the 
money. The commissioned symphony is full of queer discords, the 
research project comes up with a set of embarrassing answers, the 
selection committee pick some curious pictures to be exhibited 
abroad. 

The background of aid to the universities, whether indirectly 
through scholarships or directly through capital grants, is not entirely 


_ 


dissimilar from the economic point of view. But here also there is | 


a quite ungovernable element involved. No matter how it is governed, 
endowed, or subsidized, any university worthy of the name (some 
are not) still has at its core the idea of a community of scholars, not 
national or regional at all, and without any constant sense of public 
obligation. This is what is really academic (the word is not, by the 
way, an antonym for ‘creative’), not highbrow journalism or te 
spectably traditional art. The true academic, like his medieval 
counterpart, will take a handout from anyone, and then go and “= 
it on something for which it was never intended. He is far less of 

conformist hen the avant-garde experimental artists, those repetitive, 
rigid, and dull labourers, busy reading and copying one another, 
whom so many lovers of culture pin their hopes upon. If they give 
$100,000 to his university to train executives and engineers, he wil 
scrounge $100 of it to buy some microfilm or pay his fare to Harvard 
to talk to his opposite number there, and it will be that $100 which 
really counts. For all the massive edifice of lectures, extension courses, 
professional degrees, technical training, co-ordinated programs, and 
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so forth, is based upon his scholarly precision and his critical insight. 
He is, indeed, useful. 


III 


Royal Commissions are instruments of national conscience or 
symptoms of national crisis. The Massey Commission had no freight- 
rate or tariff obligations, no long steel to reeommend—at least in any 
but a metaphorical sense. It had to peer into the pudding made up 
of geography, the class-structure created by the mass media, the 
historical traditions, the regional favours, and the steady stir from 
across the border. The malin of the Commission said, in effect: 
this country couldn’t exist until modern communications made it 
barely possible; we are committed, in fact we want to be committed, 
to keeping it in existence as a cultural as well as an economic entity, 
so let us improve and co-ordinate our communications. They en- 
visioned a Canada Council as a co-ordinating and strengthening 
agency in the realm of arts and scholarship. To use a metaphor 
appropriately Canadian, one might say that the universities, the cBc, 
and various voluntary organizations local and national constitute 
the Canadian cultural grid with the Canada Council as an important 
new source of power. 

There is no point in going over again the old questions of the 
delay in establishing the Canada Council, or the timely availability 
of the succession duties from the Dunn and Killam estates. But it 
might be instructive to take another look at the debate on the resolu- 
tion. There was little wit, passion, or learning in that debate, and 
no sense of historical perspective whatsoever. Mr Coldwell con- 
densed the history of patronage into one short paragraph and that 
was all. The Prime Minister, who conducted the resolution and the 
bill almost alone for the government, got his brief for his opening 
statement from the Massey Report, from which he did not diverge in 
any important particular. The Conservative spokesmen, while sup- 
porting the resolution, got no further than an attempt to make the 
financial accounting of the Council to Parliament part of their theme 
of parliamentary sovereignty. The debate proper developed between 
some ccF members and the Social Credit bloc, and was, in a way, 
a reflection of the struggle going on for the mind of Western Canada. 
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Except for the Prime Minister’s opening references to certain obvioys 
institutions and productions—the Tso, Stratford, contemporary Cang. 
dian painting, Le Théatre du Nouveau-Monde—there was no rel 
discussion of the state of the arts in Canada, and, except for the 
general question of finances, no real inquiry into the changing 
functions of the universities in the community. You may think this 
is too bad or very proper, depending on your point of view. It could 
be argued that when they start debating the twelve-tone technique 
at Ottawa, the national socialist state will have arrived. 

In any case, the Social Credit arguments provided comic relief of 
a special kind. These arguments were anti-intellectual, class (lower. 
middle) conscious, and powerfully confused with red herrings, M; 
Cameron of the ccr observed (Hansard, 6 Feb. 1957, p. 1026) that 
the Social Credit members were against sin and culture for the same 
reason, ‘that both sin and culture have the habit of expanding human 
experience to a degree that would be alarming to those who find 
their best fishing in the muddy waters of ignorance’. 

Mr Blackmore’s fear that uNEsco imperils the opening chapters of 
the book of Genesis, and Mr Hansell’s promised dexterity with a 
chamber-pot (Hansard, 5 Feb. 1957, p. 1001), are mere buffoonery, 
but some statements were made by the opponents of the bill that are 
by no means just Social Credit doctrine. Mr McLeod, for example, 
who prefers ‘basic education’ to ‘culture’, affirmed that ‘the finest 
addition to a public school building is the auditorium’, a sentiment 
that will evoke a golden echo in many a departmental mind; and 
Mr Hansell, more obscurely, said of the Prime Minister’s definition 
of the humanities, which was conventional and comprehensive, that 
‘it means rewriting history’. 


Yet the humanities are in greater danger from their friends and " 


underwriters than from their obvious enemies. The Prime Minister, 
for example, said that ‘the time has come when we must try to hold 
our own in cultural affairs’, and that Canadian works and per 
formers abroad would be ‘ambassadors of a part of Canadian life 
which I think it would be helpful to have more fully represented in 
other countries’. Very good. But the moment that the value attached 
to these enterprises is their reflection of the Canadian character ot 
the Canadian ‘way of life’, the moment that a scholarly program is 
supported primarily because it will train suitably indoctrinated repre 
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entatives of North American democracy, then the liberal and lively 
arts will have been submerged in advertising and lost for that 
generation. We are a long way from that yet, and, paradoxically, 
what helps a little to postpone that time is the w idespread though 
often unspoken agreement with Mr Solon Low that culture in this 
sense is a frill. ‘That's what this is,’ he said, ‘a frill.’ Let us give 


thanks for frills. 


IV 


The Canada Council has been provided with one hundred million 
dollars, of which half has been set aside for university expansion 
programs, W hile the income from the remainder is for assistance to 
the arts, humanities, and social sciences. Its annual income will 
probably amount to more than two million dollars, but we do not 
know how much of that sum will be spent on the arts. It has been 
suggested that donations and bequests from private citizens may 
increase the original grant, and it will be interesting to see if much 
additional money comes from these sources, or whether the mere 
existence of the Canada Council will provide a handy excuse for 
ome drying up of private subsidies to the arts. Our tradition of 
shameless exploitation of the American foundations for all manner 
of Canadian artistic and academic projects makes it seem unlikely 
that the formation of the Canada Council will loosen a great many 
purse strings. 

Even at this stage it’s possible to write something about the difh- 
culties the Council is going to face when it begins to provide money 
for the arts—and something about the ways in which its money 


- might be well spent. It is likely to run into more problems than the 


Arts Council in England precisely because our artistic life is still 
fluid and expanding. The Canada Council will have to decide 
whether to use its funds for substantial subsidies to a limited number 
of established organizations or for assistance to a much larger cross- 
section of groups and individuals. If its membership is an omen, it 
will have to guard against losing itself in a maze of regional loyalties 
and demands. 

It may have to draw some painful distinctions among the various 
arts. The Canadian Music Journal has already entered this debate 
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with a special supplement that is really a brief for the Canada 
Council. The magazine points out that the Arts Council has been 
spending about three-quarters of its funds on subsidies for musical 
activities in England, and it’s plain that the Music Journal believe 


that the Canada Council could do much worse than follow this 


example. There is no doubt that music costs money, and the fact that 


Canadian musicians are comparatively well organized may recom.| 


mend their needs to the Council. But organization is not the on) 
evidence of artistic health, and the Council will have to decide fo, 


itself whether the situation in Canada is exactly comparable with! 


that in England. 

The Canada Council will also have to judge the relative merits of 
organizations in different artistic fields which are seeking substan 
tially the same kind of support. In its annual report this year, fo; 
ex xample, the Toronto Symphony Orchestra suggests that a grant 
from the Council may make it possible for the Tso to tour Canad; 
and eventually go abroad. Last year the Tso gave seventy-four con 
certs in Toronto and one in Hamilton. It should be giving more 
concerts outside Toronto—particularly, to begin with, in other cities in 
Ontario; and like all symphony orchestras on this continent, the tso 
operates under serious financial limitations. But the Canada Council 
will surely receive submissions from groups like the Canadian 
Players and the National Ballet Company for funds to extend their 
tours in Canada and abroad, and it may then have to decide that 
their tradition of touring on a shoestring is more impressive than 
the Tso’s more cautious history. 

In England the Arts Council provides assistance to the arts within 
the country, while a separate organization, the British Council, helps 
groups and individuals to go abroad. The Canada Council has been 
given both responsibilities, and it will inevitably have to resist some 
nationalistic pressure to hurry Canadian groups that have no bus: 
ness being there into the great international artistic centres. The 
Canadian Players and the National Ballet Company have had the 
good sense to go into the provinces in their formative years and leave 
New York pretty much alone. This is not to suggest that we ought t 
avoid testing our artistic wares abroad—quite the contrary—bu 
merely that the Canada Council will have to resist any temptation 
to assist a second-rate Canadian symphony to go to Amsterdam or 
Vienna or a third-rate Canadian play to invade Broadway. 
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The British Council generally seems to provide touring com- 
panies with a guarantee against losses or funds for a specie part 
of its expenses. This is a sensible policy that the Canada Council 
might well adopt, and it is a policy that should often be applied in 
Canada as well as to groups planning to go abroad. The Council's 
frst obligation is to help those groups and individuals that have 
voluntarily taken some of the risk associated with all artistic enter- 
prises in our society. There are serious theoretical questions involved 
in the verv fact of subsidies for the arts, but there is also the very 
simple and pragmatic problem that subsidies from the Canada 
Council might keep alive some artistic endeavours that deserve to 
fail. 

Since The Tamarack Review is a literary magazine, we are 
especially concerned with what happens to Canadian writers. But 
writers and painters are likely to be the most intractable artists 
where the Canada Council is concerned. The musicians have their 
numerous organizations; the theatre is a group activity; and the 
Canada Council will be able to provide funds for many musical and 
theatrical groups with the fair expectation that individual members 
of the groups will benefit. It should be possible to assist painters and 
sculptors with scholarships by providing galleries with funds to buy 
Canadian work, and by helping to finance touring exhibits. Beyond 
that, we leave it to the painters to speak for themselves. 

Most writers are secretly at war with one another, and organiza- 
tion like the Canadian Authors Association does not begin to repre- 
sent the bulk of our most talented writers or any substantial number 
of the young poets, novelists, and critics who have made their 
appearance since the war. The caa plainly needs financial assistance, 
but if the Council gives it funds, it should realize that there is no 
organization in this country that can begin to speak for all writers. 
\nother difficulty in the literary world is that there are now more 
markets in Canada than there are competent writers to serve. This 
shows up most clearly in radio, television, and the magazines—even 
the literary magazines!—but those Toronto publishers who make a 
serious effort to be Canadian publishers have trouble most seasons 
finding as many Canadian books as they want to include in their 
spring and fall catalogues. In most respects the literary pump is 
pretty well primed in Canada these days. 

Of course we could use more awards that would give writers a 
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year or two away from journalistic deadlines or the responsibilities 
of a permanent job. And if the Canada Council enters this field, 
it might take as its model the awards first granted this year with funds 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. A writer who wins one of 
these awards does not have to go anywhere, and he has a chance to 
win before he has published a five- foot shelf. Someone will probably 
suggest that the Canada Council ought to provide money to go with 
the omen General’s Awards, but before this is done someone 
should try to discover a system for preventing some of the silly 
awards that have been made in the past few years. A fund might he 
established to assist publishers (including the co-operative poetry 
publisher, Contact Press) to print and distribute collections of 
poetry and critical studies of some general interest. Many academic 
studies are already subsidized, and most books of poetry and literan 
criticism are fully as unlikely to pay their own way. The Council 
might also demonstrate its awareness of a thirty-year history of 
dedication by providing an annual grant to The Canadian Forum, 

The Canada Council is going to be a disappointment if it doesn't 
give some of its money to curious artistic activities destined to get 
it into trouble with parliament. And the trouble with its first mem. 
bers is that they don’t for a minute give the impression of being that 
kind of cheerful rogue’s gallery. 


Rosert WEAavER 
Mucrar MacLure 












The Tamarack Review is happy to congratulate Miss Jay 
Macpherson, whose “The Fisherman’, published in the first 
issue of this magazine, has won her the President's Medal 
of the University of Western Ontario for the best poem 
appearing in a magazine in 1956. 

A review of The Boatman, the complete cycle of which | 
‘The Fisherman’ is a part, appears on page 83 of this issue. 
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The Return of Eugene O'Neill 


[he Eugene O'Neill revival, which began ofhicially with the opening 
{ The Iceman Cometh at the off-Broadway Circle in the Square 
Theatre on May the 8th, 1946, is a genuine one. The phenomenon 
has not only brought Broadway production to Long Day's Journey 
Into Night, which just got its Pulitzer Prize, and A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, which had made a vain attempt to reach New York in 
1947; it had also manifested itself in the churn of activity that is 
going on around O'Neill's name. According to Arthur Gelb, of The 
New York Times, who is writing a biography of the playwright, at 
least eighteen books completely or partly about O'Neill are in the 
we aii A musical version of Anna Christie, called New Girl in Town 

‘with, incredibly, a book by George Abbott), has been produced on 
Broadway, and Irwin Shaw is adapting Desire Under the Elms for 
the movies. The newspapers gave more space than they once would 
have to the Stockholm opening of A Touch of the Poet (Henry 
Hewes of The Saturday Review went to Sweden to cover it) and to 
the detective-story discovery of More Stately Mansions, one of the 
supposedly destroyed plays of the nine-play cycle of New England 
life on which O'Neill was working before his death Chow many more 
will turn up?). 

There are several possible explanations for this sudden dramatic 
busyness about a playwright for whom there has been no real burst 
of enthusiasm since the early thirties. The more cynical view would 
be that O'Neill has come into his own because there is a vacuum that 
needs filling in the American theatre, because everyone connected 
with that theatre, from the Broadway columnists to the academics, 
likes to point to the American playwright and that, at the moment, 
the fingers do not know where to point. Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller have fallen from the state of grace that was theirs 
shortly after the war, in the days of A Streetcar Named Desire and 
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Death of a Salesman, and the younger hopefuls—William Inge ang 
Robert Anderson—offer cold sins to the searchers after greatness 
Hence the return of O'Neill. O'Neill admirers, on the other hang 
insist that he is now and has always been America’s greatest play 
wright and that the posthumous attention he is getting today is y, 
more than his just, if belated, deserts. There is truth in both “a 
These are lean years on Broadway, at least so far as American play} 
wrights are concerned, and the hungry are certainly eager to Feed 
wherever sustenance is offered. Still, O’Neill is, by common consent 


(perhaps by default), America’s most important play wright, and tha} ’ ' 
4 ¢ “— mo 


fact certainly plays its part in the revival. | 
Whatever the impetus for the new popularity of O'Neill, the loca! 
productions of three of his last plays are an important contribution} 
to the understanding of the playwright. They are not simple test 
monies to his genius; they are also laboratory demonstrations of hi 
defects. O’Neill is such a bad playwright and such a good playwright 
that he has for years annoyed both bile supporters, who cannot really 
like his work, and his detractors, who cannot help but like it. Edmong 
M. Gagey and Eric Bentley are examples. Gagey, in his book Revoly 
tion in American Drama, unqualifiedly puts O’Neill at the top of the} 
playwrighting heap, but he speaks with much more warmth and} 
enthusiasm about George S. Kaufman; Bentley, in his essay ‘Trying 
to Like O'Neill’, manages, in explaining how he wishes he could 
like the playwright, to communicate that in some strange way he 
does. . 
The primary virtue of O'Neill is that he deals in universals and 
that he does so in terms of individuals. In The Iceman Cometh his} 
subject is the value, the necessity of illusions to human existence) 
even at the most degraded level. In A Moon for the Misbegotten hei| 
concerned with essential human loneliness and with the walls ¢ 
guilt, self-pity, and self-deception with which a man (or a woman 
since this is Josie Hogan’s play) so surrounds himself that communi} 
cation between individuals becomes at best evanescent. Even in Lon 
Day’s Journey Into Night, where O'Neill treats his own family a 
such painful length, he manages to generalize the unending quart 
of the Tyrones (the O’Neills) into a statement about the inevitabk 
mixture of love and hate, of guilt and gratitude, that informs am 
deep human relationship. At the centre of each of these plays ther 
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THE RETURN OF EUGENE O NEILL 
sa hard dramatic core that carries, or could carry, if it were given a 
freer hand, the burden of the play. In Iceman, the salesman Hickey 
comes to Harry Hope's saloon to save the inmates from their refusal 
to face the facts of their own empty lives; Hickey’s message of salva- 
tion, like that of Gregers Werle in The Ww ild Duck, is itself not free 


) of illusion and also, like that of Werle, it is fatal—at least to Don 
| Parritt, Hickey’s only real convert, who, accepting the knowledge 
+ that he has sold his mother to the police, commits suicide. In Moon, 

losie Hogan manages finally to understand Jim Tyrone’s need for a 


mother and to offer herself as a substitute, even though she knows 
that, in offering, she sacrifices any chance of satisfying her own need 
for a lover; one obscure and tenuous moment of understanding 
between her and Tyrone becomes her only moment of love. In Long 
Day's Journey, the solicitude of the Tyrone men—James and his 
sons Jamie (Jim Tyrone of Moon) and Edmund—for Mrs Tyrone 
becomes the means to her collapse. The guilt that each member of 
the family feels toward the others and the suspicion that each has 
of the others overcomes the obvious love that they bear one another. 

Mary Tyrone goes back to dope—as James goes to miserliness, Jamie 
to drink, Edmund to the self- preoccupation of his books and his ill- 


E ness—to escape the destructive love of the others. 


In each of the three plays, then, the dramatic heart of the matter 
is a confrontation that forces individuals to rub against one another 
and to give off agonized sparks at contact; Hickey v. the inhabitants 
at Harry Hope’s; Josie v. Jim; the four-way tag match of Long Day's 
Journey. It is in these dial that O'Neill is most certainly, most 
movingly a great playwright. In A Moon for the Misbegotten such a 
clash (ending in this case in a reconciliation) takes place in Act III 
where briefly the long play comes alive; otherwise it is only inter- 
mittently interesting. In Long Day’s Journey and Iceman the scenes 
of intensity are scattered throughout the play, but between them lie 
vapid stretches of explanation and repetition. The O'Neill purist, 
who is usually as insistent as the Shakespeare purist, would contend 
that the fine moments in these three O'Neill plays are possible only 
because of the organic growth that depends upon the four hours of 
steady and repetitive building through which O'Neill puts an 
audience. In one sense the contention holds water: if an idea 
represented often enough—as they tell us in advertising agencies and 
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teachers’ colleges—it does get through. There is, however, at least the 
possibility that the steady piling of stone after stone on the patien 
listener will not so much impress him with the weight of the matty 
as it will crush him into indifference. For instance, in A Moon for the 
Misbegotten it is difficult, despite the moving third act, to come 
care very seriously about Josie’s virginity or Jim’s having insulted th 
memory of his mother; we hear too much about them to care, One 
thing that the O'Neill productions have shown is that O'Neil}; 
great need for length is a myth; there are whole sections in all thre 
plays that could be happily removed. It would be difficult to remoy| 
them now for they are built into the structure of the play, but O'Neil, 
could have achieved all the dramatic effects that he now gets with! 
much less painful preparation. Even in The Iceman Cometh, wher| 
the basically unrealistic structure (except for Hickey the character 
are all obvious stereotypes who speak their pieces in turn) protec 
the repetition and where an excellent production masked the fauls 
an unused red pencil hovered over the stage like an O'Neill symbol 
The great fault of O’Neill, however, is not length but language 
The thoughts and feelings that he has to communicate are obscure 
and cheapened by the words that he chooses, except when a 
excellent actor lifts the solidity of the feeling over the obstacle of th! 
words. The poetic generalizations of any great play can be reduce! 
to bromides, but when the playwright himself makes the reductic 
he cripples his own play. The idea expressed by Othello in his las 
speech (‘When you shall these unlucky deeds relate,/ Speak of mee 
I am. Nothing extenuate,/Nor set down aught in malice. Then mu 
you speak/Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well’) and that ¢ 
Saint Joan in her answer to Dunois (‘Do not think you can frighte 
me by telling me that I am alone. France is alone; and God is alon 
and what is my loneliness before the loneliness of my country ax 
my God?’) are not different in quality from that of Hickey, i 
ducing his salvation to the saloon: 
I meant save you from pipe dreams. I know now, from my experience, 
they're the things that really poison and ruin a guy’s life and keep him 
from finding any peace. If you knew how free and contented I feel 
now. I’m like a new man. And the cure for them is so damned — 


once you have the nerve. Just the old dope of honesty is the best policy 
—honesty with yourself, I mean. 


The difference is in the writing. The lines are not inappropriate: 
the salesman who speaks them, but they reduce the idea to the cliche 
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THE RETURN OF EUGENE O'NEILL 

that express it. Hickey’s speech is not an unfair example either; it at 

least has a rhythm, that of the huckster-evangelist, which lifts it 

above the level of many O'Neill lines, like Jim Tyrone’s ‘Thanks, 

osie. 1 mean for not believing I’m a rotten louse,’ or his “The old 

poetic bull, eh?’ O’Neill has a way of latching on to one word or one 

hrase and re-using it endlessly. It becomes an identification mark, 

but unlike the comic catch-phrase, it annoys rather than endears. 

Every character in Iceman says ‘pipe-dream’ again and again and with 

each repetition the phrase is drained emptier and emptier of the little 

meaning it originally had; Jim Tyrone uses the expletive ‘Nuts!’ so 
often in Moon that I, at least, found it difficult to keep from shying 
my program at poor Franchot Tone who had to keep saying the word. 
O’Neill’s penchant for putting words into his characters’ mouths 
that might conceivably come from such people in real life is further 
complicated in the three plays under consideration by the fact that 
The Iceman Cometh and Long Day's Journey Into Night are both 
set in 1912 and A Moon for the Misbegotten in 1923. As a result, 
his characters speak a strange, archaic slang—hookers, booze, glad 
rags, John Barleycorn, bughouse—that can make no claim to either 
beauty or currency. Conceivably, a viable American dramatic prose, 
when and if it is discovered, will mix slang and rhetoric in the way 
that some of our younger fiction writers are now attempting, follow- 
ing a tradition at least as old as Mark Twain, but the mixture is an 
unhappy one in O'Neill. The commonplace language and the corny 
slang of the three plays falls angrily on the ear. O'Neill writes as 
though he is unaware that his words often clash with one another, 
as his characters do, although where the clash of character brings 
drama, the clash of language brings distress. 

It is possible, of course, that O’Neill’s language is being used to 
make a philosophical point. If all men are subject to the emotions 
that his plays deal with and if most men are inarticulate, as they are, 
it is necessary to recognize that such emotions are ordinarily com- 
municated only as banalities. If all the ifs are carefully counted and 
accepted, then, perhaps O'Neill is verbally banal with a cause. Such 
a defence, however, could not withstand the reading of one O'Neill 
play. Along with his terrible attraction to the words and phrases that 
reduce ideas to their lowest form, O'Neill is drawn to a kind of 
poeticism. The heightened language that O’Neill uses on occasion is 
ordinarily unsuccessful on a purely verbal, on a poetic level, because 
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his prose-poetry, like his slang, has a false and dated quality about jt | 


Josie’s speech at the end of Act III of Moon is an example: 


You're a fine one, wanting to leave me when the night I promised I'd 
give you has just begun, our night that'll be different from all the 
others, with a dawn that won't creep over dirty windowpanes but 
will wake in the sky like a promise of God's peace in the soul’s dark 
sadness. 


O’Neill’s poetic prose leans toward the big generalization instead of | 


reaching for the concrete image. Thus, we get Edmund in Long 


* 


Day's Journey (who is O’Neill himself) thapsodizing on the sea, for 


all the world like the old Irishman in The Hairy Ape, finding in the 
sea and the sky that ‘I belonged, without past or future, within 
peace and unity and a wild joy, within something greater than m 
own life, or the life of Man, to Life itself! To God, if you want t 
put it that way.’ The idea vaguely seen in this speech of Edmund’, 
like that in Josie’s, is an important one; it is a halting attempt » 


relate man to a universe that is not anthropocentric. Yet O'Neil 
yearns for a poetic statement of such a relationship without being | 
able to achieve it. He is alw ays conscious that he is being ‘poetic’ and | 


is suspicious of himself. So Josie ends her contemplation of the ‘soul’ 


dark sadness’ by saying, “Will you listen to me, Jim! I must be a poet; | 
which is another way of saying, ‘Look, Ma, I’m dancing.’ When | 


James Tyrone admires his son’s talk of the sea and finds in him the 
makings of a poet, Edmund answers—sardonically, the stage direction 
Says: 
The makings of a poet. No, I’m afraid I’m like the guy who is always 
panhandling for a smoke. He hasn’t even got the makings. He’s got 
only the habit. I couldn’t touch what I tried to tell you just now. I just 
stammered. That’s the best I’ll ever do. I mean, if I live. Well, it will 
be faithful realism, at least. Stammering is the native eloquence of us 


tog people. 


_— 


| 


There is no O'Neill criticism that catches as clearly and succinctly | 


what is wrong with his plays than does that single speech of 
Edmund’s. O’Neill does have the habit of the poet without the | 
makings. 

If O'Neill's virtue is the emotional freight that his character 
carry and if his fault is in the lines that they must speak, he is a 
once a good dramatist and a bad writer. The two are in confi | 


whenever one of his plays takes to the stage. Whether the emotion: | 
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THE RETURN OF EUGENE O NEILL 


win out and carry the play or whether the lines triumph and lose it 
depends to a great extent on the actors. The recent productions show 
how much a virtuoso performance can get from a fat O'Neill part; 

they also show how an average or a mediocre performance emphasizes 
the weaknesses of the playwright. The Iceman Cometh depends on 
two things for its success: on good ensemble work and on an im- 
pelling performer in the part of Hickey. Although there were indi- 
vidual bad performances in the Circle in the Square revival, the 
group worked well together, under José Quintero’s direction, and 
the good performances covered for the bad. What is more important, 

the original Hickey—Jason Robards Jr, a stringy, youngish man who 
in no way resembles O’Neill’s description of the salesman in the play 
_was excellent; some of his mannerisms—his endlessly snapping 
fingers, for instance—were momentarily annoying, but they soon 
became part of Hickey, part of the whole personality that rubbed 
so insistently against the rest of the characters. In L ong Day's Journey 
Into Night the play was not so lucky. Robards was again present, 

this time as Jamie, and his reading of the long, maudlin, guilt-ridden 
Act IV speech was one of the most beautiful performances I have 
ever seen on the stage. Yet Robards’s role is not the important one. 
The actress who plays Mary must carry the weight of the play on her 
shoulders, and Florence Eldridge’s shoulders are not that talented. 
She was able to get across some of the minor effects of the role, but 
she played for the most part in an emotional monotone that drew 
attention to the repetitive writing. In the last scene, when Mary 
is forced to make a mad entrance like a bush-league Ophelia, the pathos 
hovered just on the edge of laughter, which it is not supposed to do; 
O'Neill in that scene demands more of any actress than a playwright 
should (demands that she make a serious twentieth-century effect in 
a scene that smacks of nineteenth-century flamboyance) and Miss 
Eldridge just could not do it. A Moon for the Misbegotten suffered 
on the stage from the fact that the leading character is impossible to 
cast. Josie Hogan is supposed to be five feet eleven and weigh around 
one hundred and eight pounds; she is also supposed to be plain, 
powerful, rough, and completely feminine. Wendy Hiller lacked 
everything but the femininity. Even with the padding she did not 
appear big; she could not be unattractive if she tried, and she 
tried; and she is far too genteel to be a rough-tongued Irish farm girl. 
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Even as Liza in the movie Pygmalion, she was genteelly vulgar. She 
is, however, a remarkable actress and when, in Act III, she reached 


the one really excellent scene in the play, she managed to make the 

audience forget that she was no more Josie Hogan than | am. 
Although the production of the three O'Neill plays differed jp 

quality and in effect, they had one thing in common. They all made | 

quite clear that O'Neill understands and cares about the deepest and 

most painful human concerns; they also showed quite clearly that he 

is a poet with a tin ear. Whether or not the first of these overshadows In th 

the second depends, of course, on the individual member of the 

audience. I can speak only for myself. The O'Neill revival has pase 


reminded me that I once greatly admired the playwright; it has also 
reawakened a grudging admiration that annoys me almost as much 


















as it pleases me. Pushed into a corner, I will have to admit that, al] }wint 
right, O'Neill is our greatest playwright, but I do wish that it could ‘thin, 
be not an admission only, but a proud declaration. swan 
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The Voice of the Pools 


SS 


vs In the pools not far from our house, some evening toward April, 
spat 1e } 5 
re Fbegan 


as |: sted almost all summer, only to cease whenever the water in these 


a kind of piercing, vibrant music, softly sad withal, which 


30 Jpools had been w holly consumed by the sun or by the earth. 

h I [he tiny singers—hundreds of frogs—were invisible. Emerging from 

| winter, from their numbness, from the mud, did they recapture this 

ld tthin, strident voice to talk to each other, to greet each other from one 
swamp to another? Or else did they live once more, did they free 
themselves from the viscous bottom only to stir our hearts a while 
with a strange music? At first individual, scattered, in the end these 
voices harmonized and soon made up a single long and continuous 
cry. I still hear it, drilling through the spring nights around our 
home; never have I heard a stronger summons toward childhood, 
toward its somewhat savage joys. 


| still often went to my attic, even when | became a hard-working 
student, even when I was a little older and on the edge of what is 
called youth. What did I go up there for? I was perhaps sixteen on 
the evening when I climbed there as though in search of myself. 
What should I be, later on? . .. What should I do with my life? . . . 
) Yes, such were the questions I was beginning to ask myself. Prob- 
bably I thought the time had come to reach decisions regarding my 
future, regarding that person all unknown to me who would one day 
Bbe I. 
+ And it happened that that evening, as I leaned out of the little 


tt 


ittic window toward the cry of the pools close by, there appeared to 
| me—if one may say that they appear—those vast, sombre lands which 


This is a chapter from Street of Riches (a translation by Harry Binsse of Rue 
Deschambault) which will be published by McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 


Harcourt, Brace) on September the 25th. 
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time spreads before us. Yes, such was the land that lay stretched ; 
front of me—vast, wholly mine, yet wholly to be discovered. 

The frogs, that evening, had swollen their voices to the point ¢ 
making them a cry of distress, a cry of triumph as well . . . as thous, 
they foretold a parting. I then saw, not what I should he becom 
but that I must set forth on my way to becoming it. It seemed to m 
that I was at once in the attic and also far away—in the loneliness, 
the future; and that from yonder, committed at so great a distang 
I was showing myself the road, I was calling myself and saying , 
myself: ‘Yes, come, this is the way I must travel. : 

And so I had the idea of writing. What and why I knew not at all| 
I would write. It was like a sudden love which, in a moment, binds . 
heart; it was really a fact as simple, as naive as love. Having as vel 
nothing to say . . . I wanted to have something to say. 

Did 1 try my ail at it instantly? Did I at once obey this oy 
landish command? A gentle wind of spring was blowing my hair, th 
thousand frog voices filled the night, and I wanted to write as on 
feels the need to love, to be loved. It was still vague, beneficent, ; 
bit sad, too. All round me were the books of my childhood, which hee 
I had read and re-read, in a dancing beam of dusty light, pourin 
down like a ray of the sun from the gable window. And the happines 
the books had given me I wished to repay. I had been the child wh 
reads hidden from everyone, and now I| wanted myself to be thi 
beloved book, these living pages held in the hands of some namele 
being, woman, child, companion, whom I would keep for myself a fer 
hours. Is there any possession equal to this one? Is there a friendlie 
silence, a more perfect understanding? 

Yet, this other myself, who in the future urged me to attain he 
that other myself— Oh, the bliss of ignorance!—was clothed as I wa 
that evening in a navy blue serge blouse with a broad sailor colle 
she had the same slightly thoughtful young face, leaning in th 
hollow of one hand; she had grown no older. 


| 


My mother one evening came to find me in this low-ceiling:! 
chamber where I so constantly remained, fascinated by the thousan( 
sounds of the night which I was learning to distinguish one fre 
another, fascinated beyond daring aught else by the breadth, th 
mystery of the task I had assigned myself or else had accepted | 
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THE VOICE OF THE POOLS 


undertake. The song of the pools was growing weaker; now, separate 
one from the other, the little voices sought each other, seemed to reply 
» one another, or—perchance—to draw apart. . . . 
Maman asked me: ‘Why do you forever shut yourself up here? It 
doesn't go with your years. You should be playing tennis or having 
fun with your friends. You've gotten quite pale. And yet these are 
the best days of your life. Why not put them to better use?’ 
Thereupon | solemnly announced to Maman what was transpiring; 
that | was to write... . For this, was it not necessary to come to the 
attic, listen for a long, long while to the intermingling voices . . . and 
so many things you must untangle? 
Maman seemed upset. It was, nevertheless, her fault if 1 preferred 


“l fction to daily life. She had taught me the power of images, the 


wonder of a thing revealed by just the right word, and all the love 
that one simple and beautiful sentence may contain. 

‘Writing,’ she told me sadly, ‘is hard. It must be the most exacting 
business in the world—if it is to be true, you understand! Is it not like 
cutting yourself in two, as it were—one half trying to live, the other 
watching, weighing? . . .’ 

And she went on: ‘First the gift is needed. If you have not that, it’s 
heartbreak; but if you have it, it’s perhaps equally terrible. For we 
say the gift; but perhaps it would be better to say the command. And 
here is a very strange gift,’ Maman continued, ‘not wholly human. I 
think other people never forgive it. This gift is a little like a stroke of 
ill luck which withdraws others, which cuts us off from almost 
everyone. ...’ 

How could Maman speak with such exact knowledge? As she 
talked I felt the truth of what she said, and felt as though I had 


' already suffered it. 


Maman’s eyes were distant, and she was so concerned to guard me 
well, to defend me, that they filled with sadness. ‘To write,’ she said 
to me, ‘is this not, finally, to be far from others . . . to be all alone, 
poor child!’ 

After a brief rain, the frogs renewed their song of such fetching 
wearisomeness. | think one must grow weary far beforehand of the 
long road to be travelled, of the ultimate visage which will give us 


life. Curiosity to know ourselves—perhaps that is what best draws us 
forward... . 
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‘At times words also succeed in being true,’ said I to Maman, ‘Ay, 
without words, would there be a single truth of which you could sy 
thus it is, it’s true!’ 

Then Maman made a gesture so desolate, so powerless. She said 
she went away: “The future is a terrible thing. It is always somethin! 
of a defeat.’ 

She left me to the night, to the lonely attic, to the vast SOITOW 
the land of blackness. 

But I still hoped that I could have everything: both a warm ap| 
true life, like a shelter—at times, too, unbearable with harsh truth-t 
and also time to capture its reverberation in the depths of the sy} T) 
time to walk, and time to halt that I might understand; time to wii} D. 
hold myself a little along the road, and then to catch up with hh Se 
others, to rejoin them and to cry joyously: ‘Here I am, and here \} 
what I’ve found for you along the way! . . . Have you waited tol 
me? ... Aren’t you waiting for me? . . . Oh, do wait for me! . . ’ 
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first advocates of English-speaking union. Born and bred in 
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understanding between English-speaking peoples. On the two 
great topics of the day, democracy and imperialism, he wrote 
prolifically. Here is a brilliant and authoritative biography of a 
distinguished man of letters, with extensive quotation from his 
private correspondence with such eminent Victorians as Gladstone, 
Cobden, and Carnegie. 
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Fr. R. SOOT 


Four Poems after 


Sant-Denys Garneau 


These poems are translations of ‘Cage d'Oiseau’, ‘Spectacle de la 
Danse’, ‘Accompagnement’, and ‘Le Jeu’ which appear in the late 
Saint-Denys Garneau’s ‘Poésies Completes’ (Montreal: Fides, 1949), 


Accompaniment 


I walk beside a joy 
A joy that is not mine 
A joy of mine which I cannot take 


| walk beside myself in joy 

| hear my joyful footstep marching beside me 

But I cannot change places on the sidewalk 

I cannot put my feet in those steps and say 
Look it is I 


For the moment I am content with this company 
But secretly I plot an exchange 
By all sorts of devices, by alchemies, 
By blood transfusions 
Rearrangements of atoms 
by balancing tricks 


So that one day, transposed, 
I shall be carried along by the dance of those joyful steps 
With the noise of my footstep beside me dying away 
With the fall of my own lost step 
fading to my left 
Under the feet of a stranger . 


who turns down a sidestreet. 
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F. R. SCOTT 


The Game 


Don't bother me I'm terribly busy 


A child is starting to build a village 
' It’s a city, a county 
Who knows? 


Soon the universe. 
He’s playing 


These wooden blocks are houses he moves about and castles 
This flat piece makes a sloping roof 
not at all bad to look at 
It's quite something to know which way the road of cards will turn 
This could change completely 
the course of the river 
Because the bridge makes so beautiful a reflection 
on the water of the carpet 
It's easy to have a tall tree 
And to put a mountain underneath 


so it'll be high up 


Happy playtime! Paradise of liberties! 

But above all don’t put your foot in the room 

You never know what might be in this corner 

Or whether you are not going to crush the favourite 
among the invisible flowers 


This is my box of toys 

Full of words for weaving marvellous patterns 
For uniting separating matching 

Soon the unfolding of the dance 

And suddenly a clear burst of laughter 

That one thought had been forgotten 


A gentle flip of the finger 

And the star 

Which hung so delicately 

At the end of a slimsy thread of light 


Falls, and makes rings on the water 
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Of love of tenderness who would dare to doubt 

But not two cents worth of respect for the established order 
Or for politeness or this precious discipline— 

A levity and practices fit to scandalise important people 


He arranges words for you as if they were simple songs 

And in his eyes one can see his mischievous pleasure 

At knowing how under the words he twists everything around 
And treats the mountains 

As if they were his very own 

He turns the room upside down and truly we've lost our way 
As if it was fun just to fool people. 


And yet in his left eye when the right is smiling 

A supernatural importance is imparted to the leaf of a tree 
As if this could be of great significance 

Had as much weight in his scales 

As the war of Ethiopia 

In England's. 

We are not book-keepers 


Everyone can see a green dollar bill 
But who can see through it 

except a child 
Who like him can see through it quite freely 
Without being in the least hampered by it 

or its limitations 
Or by its value of exactly one dollar 


For he sees through this window thousands of marvellous toys 
And has no wish to choose between these treasures 

No desire or necessity 

Not he 


For his eyes are so big they take everything. 


Spectacle of the Dance 
My children you dance badly 
Though it is difficult to dance here 
In this airless place 
Without that space which is the whole of the dance. 
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You do not know how to play with space 
And yet you play in it 

Without chains 

Poor children who cannot play. 


How can you hope to dance? I have seen walls 
Cities block your vision at the start 

Cut off at the shoulder the vision one-armed 
Before even one rhythmic movement 

Before its outward reach and faraway resting 
Its blossoming on the rim of the landscape 


Before the flower of your vision, blending with the sh 


A wedding of insight and the eternal 
A meeting of infinites, 
Bursts into marvels. 


The dance is a later measure and a later departure 


After the first victory 
Of the eye 


Which leaves no mark on space 

—Less than the furrow of a bird 

Or the invisible passage of song 

An imperceptible trembling of the air— 
Which embraces the spiritual 

On the edge of the changeless transparency 
Like a reflection in a wandering stream 

That no one has seen descend upon the water. 


For the dance is the paraphrase of the vision 
The return to the road the eyes lost in the end 
The rediscovery of a slow and statelier pace 
That from its beginning bathed us in magic. 
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Bird Cage 
I am a bird cage 


A cage of bone 


With a bird : 


The bird in the cage of bone 
Is death building his nest 


When nothing is happening 
One can hear him flutter his wings 


And after one has laughed for a time 
If one suddenly stops 

His soft note can be heard 

Deep down 


Like a little bell 


It is a bird held captive 
This death in my cage of bone 


Would he not like to fly away? 
Is it you who will hold him? 

Is it I> 

What is it? 

He cannot go away 

Until he has eaten all 

My heart 

The spring of blood 

With my life inside 


He will have my soul in his beak. 
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William Golding’s Survivor Stories 


William Golding’s novels,! all of them extraordinary and one of them 
(Lord of the Flies) in its kind a masterpiece, have not received much 
attention from Canadian critics and reviewers. In these circumstances 
it is especially unfortunate that the last one, Pincher Martin, should 
have reached Mr Robertson Davies, one of the most engagingly 
literate and influential of our essayists, at a moment when his critical 
faculties were benumbed. His review (Saturday Night, 2 February 
1957) was astonishingly wrong-headed. Assuming the stance of an 
offended liberal optimist of limited literary background (a queer 
degringolade from S. Marchbanks), he said, in effect: This is a 
well-written story about a mean, low character, and I can’t see why so 
many talented writers feel they have to write such depressing stories. 
Mr Davies, like one or two other reviewers, simply didn’t notice what 
kind of fiction he was reading. He apparently assumed that Pincher 
Martin is a novel in the tradition of Austen and Trollope, repre 
senting characters ranged along the conventional ethical axis, 
exhibited in probable situations and mirroring the varieties of the 
human condition in civilized society. But Golding has not so far 
attempted this genre at all, and cannot be judged on those terms. His 
novels belong to the order of anti-utopian fantasy. He may be 
compared with Collier and Orwell; his methods though certainly 
not his motives are reminiscent of H. G. Wells; and his more remote 
affinities are with Swift and Defoe. In fact I was introduced to Lord 
of the Flies by a colleague who told me that it was as unnerving and 


1William Golding (b. 1911), an English schoolmaster who served with the 
R.N. during the war, is the author of three novels, all published by British 
Book Service: Lord of the Flies (1954), The Inheritors (1955), and Pincher 
Martin (1956). He has also contributed, with Mervyn Peake and John 
Wyndham, to a collection of three stories, Sometime, Never (McClelland & 
Stewart, 1956). 
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absolute as the Fourth Book of Gulliver's Travels: an acute judge- 
ment, and a sufficient answer to those who, like one misguided 
reviewer, find the book too pat, too neat. All allegories are, or should 
be, neat. 

Whether it is better to be misunderstood than to be ignored | 
cannot say; Golding seems to have suffered both ways. For example, 
in the March 1957 number of The Twentieth Century, in what I 
take to be a typical young intellectuals’ survey of the state of English 
society and letters at the mid-century, rich in decay and decline, 
streaked like an old cheese with the lively mould of Kingsley Amis, 
there is no mention of Golding at all. I suppose that for these serious 
students of the contemporary scene Golding is just another talented 
novelist—and there are so many of them, so much talent—a concocter 
of light fiction, of science-fiction even. Dr Leavis probably doesn’t 
even know he exists. 

In my opinion Golding is a more competent and more important 
writer than most contemporary English practitioners in the genre of 
the novel of personal relations and social attitudes. But his work 
exhibits the peculiar dangers to which his kind of fiction is exposed: 
he seems to be running out of ideas, and, in the matter of form, what 
began as vision has apparently turned into gimmick. The realist tends 
to become more diffuse, to lose himself in observation; the allegorist 
tends to work a design to death. (Of course the design may be 
repeated because the author thinks of it as a ritual design, and he 
= it because he cannot help it and does not wish to.) All of 
Golding’s stories are ‘survivor-stories’: the children of Lord of the 
Flies, the Neanderthal men of The Inheritors, the marooned naval 
ofhcer of Pincher Martin, are ‘last men’, microcosms of the human 
condition in apocalyptic situations. In each novel the final effect is 
gained by a dramatic shift in point of view, by which we are moved 
outside the world of sensation and imagination we have inhabited 
throughout the narrative, returned abruptly to the ‘ordinary’ world, 
and left disturbed and yet enlightened on the shores of time again. 
But where in Lord of the Flies the introduction of the adult world 
at the end completes the theme and provides for the whole work a 
superbly ironic coda, the comparable device in Pincher Martin is a 
mere narrative trick, and maybe a low trick at that. 
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I shall describe it, and so begin to work backwards through the 
novels, for until Golding opens another vein in his imagination, this 
is the thing to do. 

The idea comes from Defoe, mediately or not—and perhaps from 
another source, of which I shall speak in its: place. Christopher 
Hadley Martin, temporary Lt. R.N.v.R., in civilian life second-rate 
actor, in both lives a bounder, is Golding’s castaway. Torpedoed from 
his ship in the North Atlantic, he escapes drowning by getting of 
his seaboots and inflating his lifebelt, and is cast up on a lonely rock 
(Rockall?), ‘a single point of rock, peak of a mountain range, one 
tooth set in the ancient jaw of a sunken world.’ Here, for some days, 
he fights for survival, eating mussels, drinking rain-water from 
rock pool, making a ‘dwarf’ out of rocks as a signal to ships or planes, 
Here his past comes upon him in flashes of dreams, film-trailers jp 
his skull. Here he goes mad, curses heaven, and dives into the sea. In 
the last chapter we learn that his body has been salvaged from the 
sea by a dweller in the Western Isles, and it is taken away for burial 
by the navy. This is the ending of the book, and I feel no com 
punction in giving it away: 

‘If you’re worried about Martin—whether he suffered or not—’ Mr 

Campbell sighed. 

‘Aye,’ he said, ‘I meant just that.’ 
‘Then don’t worry about him. You saw the body. He didn’t even 
have time to kick off his seaboots.’ 
Hilary Corke, reviewing the book in Encounter, says that O. Henry 
has a story with that twist. Perhaps so. I shall not read O. Henry to 
find out. 

Swift and Defoe picked up the survivor theme from tales of travel 
and each had his own way with it. It was a more romantic theme 
at that time than it is now; we think now in our dour moments 
that we are all last men. Of course Swift, being a Christian, thought 
so too, and therefore sent Gulliver ashore on his last voyage to find 
himself, not, like Crusoe, with a ship-full of loot and evangelical 
consolations. In his first two books, as I shall show, Golding shows 
Swift’s perception; in Pincher Martin, the hero only tries to impose 
civilization upon that rock, to fill it with names—the Red Lion, the 
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High Street, with his own name. Without a mirror he cannot be Tt 
sure of his identity—he is, we remember, an actor—and because he ?° 


cannot civilize his little world it destroys him. 
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he But there are subtleties. Pincher Martin’s trouble is with the rock 
is nd also with himself, the ego in the skull, behind the arch of the 

srows where the lightning strikes and destroys. He is not really 
m civilized himself, because he has never loved, never given himself to 
et thers—Pincher Martin, who, as Pete the drunken producer says, is 
ite the man to play the role of Greed in a miracle play. And there he is 
m on that rock with nothing to grab. Pincher Martin is very nearly an 
of image of total depravity, and he is reget by the deterministic 
xk view of the human state that goes with it. He has a picture of a 
ne jam-jar covered with a thin rubber pera with a little glass 
ys,  fgure floating on the water within it. ‘By varying the pressure on the 
1a membrane you could do anything you liked with the glass figure 


es, which was wholly in your power.’ He is now the glass figure. He is 
in also the surviving maggot in the tin box of Pete’s Chinese story, an 
In eater of other maggots and now ready to be eaten. A glass plaything, 
the maggot—also a man. He has this to say about man: 

tial 


I will tell you what a man is. He goes on four legs till necessity 
om- bends the front end upright and makes a hybrid out of him. The 
fingerprints of those hands are about the spine and just above the rump 
for proof if you want it. He is a freak, an ejected foetus robbed of his 
, natural development, thrown out into the world with a naked covering 
of parchment, with too little room for his teeth and a soft bulging skull 
like a bubble. But nature stirs a pudding there and sets a thunderstorm 
flickering inside the hardening globe. . . . The sane life of your belly 
and your cock are on a simple circuit, bat how can the stirred pudding 


keep constant? 

nTy 

y to Lhe death of Pincher Martin, then, is his characteristic and indeed 
' inevitable protest against his creation. Is this Golding’s whole view 
ave! Pt the human condition? Not quite. He believes in a biological ‘Fall’ 
eme flearly enough, the ‘darkness of man’s heart’, as he calls it in Lord 
ents Of the Flies, the aboriginal devil of The Inheritors, but he seems to 
ught believe that one can become reconciled to this necessity. The 
find Emperor in ‘Envoy Extraordinary’ (Sometime, Never) observes: 


elical Pyrrha’s Pebbles, Jehovah's Spontaneous Creation, or the Red Clay of 

hows Thoth: but it has alw ays appeared to me that some god found man on 

1pose all fours, put a knee in the small of his back and jerked him upright. 
rn The sensualist relies on this. The wise man remembers it. 


i The three novels tell us, in different variations on the same theme, 
oi how very hard it is to be wise. 


The raging index of the body's needs, the minutiae of its suffering 
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have rarely, I think, been so intensely represented as in Pinchey 


Martin. Every nerve of that racked, weathered, imperious flesh’ 


twangs its discord in the description of the castaway’s condition. The 
mind withdraws and contemplates the body saved from the deep, 
its wounds, its pains, its hands like lobsters, its feet like farof 
stones—and cries ‘I am intelligent! The basic irony of the book 
appears: for that corrupt soul we can only predict damnation, for that 
suffering body Cin all its parts as we are) we can feel compassion, 
The mind of Christopher Hadley Martin lives on ‘pictures’, and in 
those pictures the forms of the civilized world are juxtaposed with 
those of animal creation, for the castaway moves through the stages 
of birth from the sea, limpet, seal, man. Man in his extremity re 
capitulates evolution wil civility: evolution is the subject of The 
Inheritors, the foundation and fall of civility the subject of Lord of 
the Flies. Martin’s ‘pictures’ are his own, but the conceptions that 
take their elusive shapes in the consciousness of Lok, the hero of 
The Inheritors, are only valid when they are shared with the doomed 
familia of primitives of which he is, in a way, the last member. I say 
‘in a way’, for the true men, the new people, with whom we sail 
away at the end of the novel, carry with them a Neanderthal baby, 
the little curly devil-reminder of their tragic encounter with the 
people of the dawn. 

For this adventure to the boundaries of human possibility, Golding 
turned to H. G. Wells's Outline of History, from which his epigraph 
is taken. The anthropological data that form the basis of the narrative 
are derived from Chapters VIII & IX of the Outline in which ar 
described the Neanderthal men and their displacement by hom 
sapiens in the post-glacial period, and there are some hints for the 
remarkable enterprise of rendering Neanderthal thought in Chapter 
XI—hints only, for the truly original element in the book is th 
imaginative recreation of primitive ‘picture’-thought. The idea ¢ 
finding the dramatic centre of the story in the clash between the ogr 


like cave-men and the hunter-magicians of the new era comes fron, 


the Outline and also from a Wells story, “The Grisly Folk’. (Th 
curious may find amusement in other works of this kind: Stanle 
Waterloo’s very queer Story of Ab (1897), for example, or Jaci 
London’s Before Adam (1906).) 

The little group of the old race, the ‘people’—as they think, ‘ther 


is no other in the world’—the old man, who is buried, folded like ‘| 
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cher’ + tus by the fire, the old woman who guards the fire, the younger 
flesh :dults especially the playful and confused Lok, the children, are 


The brilliantly presented, and from inside theis strange skulls. They 
“P| worship a mother-ice goddess Oa, they have race memories of a 
r-off colden age and of a cataclysmic fire, they have a language based not 
00k aie upon picture-symbols but upon an extra-sensory capacity to 
that’ hare in a kind of common consciousness. Their struggle for existence 
ion, 5. compounded of the painful and the pathetic, and their efforts to 
din comprehend the new people are immensely sad—there is no other 
vith ord for it. Through their eyes we are introduced. to men, and so to 
ges ourselves; these strange people with their bony foreheads, their ‘thin, 
©! complex, voluble and silly’ speech, their stag-god, the virtuosity of 
The their fornication, their drunkenness—and their fear of the hairy 
4 of ‘devils’ who watch them and whom they destroy. Lok, who has 
that’ hat in a true man would be called imagination, is fascinated by the 
>t) new people, drawn to them by a ‘terrified love’; and we learn also 
ned that the men are touched too, they were not killing beasts, they are 
Sy ‘haunted, bedevilled, full of strange irrational grief’. One race has 
sail cen the future, and died of it; the new people have seen the past, 
aby, and, although Golding does not say so, does not need to, may some 
the day die of it too. Tuami the hunter and helmsman, sharpening a 
dagger intended for the chief of the tribe, reflects: ‘What was the 
ling? use of sharpening it against a man? Who would sharpen a point 
aph aoainst the darkness of the world?’ 
tive ‘The darkness of the world’ is, then, explored in the present in 
a Pincher Martin, in the past in The Inheritors, and in the future in 
7m Lord of the Flies, the most terrifying voyage of all, for the characters 
th are children, a group of English public-school boys marooned on a 
pts’ coral island when their refugee-aircraft crashes in an atomic war. 
th! There they create and destroy civilization and their leader discovers 
0) the nature of evil. 
gre The sources are not so precise here as in the other novels, or rather 
ot they lie so deep that they are really irrelevant. Richard Hughes’s 
Ik} Innocent Voyage perhaps? Stevenson certainly, for this is Treasure 
les} Island, as the rock in Pincher Martin was like Earraid. I wonder if 
ai} Golding knows that Paracelsus recommended that coral should be 
worn on the necks of children as a sovereign preservative against fits, 
et) sorcery, charms, and poison? 
Lord of the Flies is a nicely articulated but very complex design. 
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Take the four chief characters, for example. First Ralph, the natural 
leader: humane, handsome, a good sport, serious, responsible, with | 


a clear code of values. Then heck, first his uneasy colleague and ducal 


his mortal enemy: the proto-Fascist, full of animal fury and pride, g 
simple mind that finds ferocity the easiest way. Simon: the epileptic 
inspired one, lonely, secretive—he looks on the evil god alone, dis. 
covers prophetically ‘man’s essential illness’, and is destroyed by his 
fellows. And Piggy, whose thick spectacle-lenses are used to kindle 
fire: the scientific intellect (‘we could make sun-dials for everybody 
in the absurd body of the asthmatic fat boy, a victim too. For in thei 
regression to barbarism, these boys eliminate the imagination and th. 
intellect. Or consider the emblems. There is the conch-shell tha 
Ralph finds and uses to call and control their ‘assemblies’: a symbol of 
justice and order, whoever holds it may speak, and its great sound js 
the voice of reason. ‘If you don’t blow, we'll soon be animals anyway, 
Piggy says. Piggy is holding it during the last parley with Jack and 
his hunter-barbarians, and when Roger the executioner destroys him 
with a great stone the shell is shattered. Or the pattern of the Fall 
‘We began well,’ says Ralph, ‘we were happy.’ They were going to 
have fun till the grown-ups came—fruit, signal-fire, swims. Then the 
‘littluns’ dreamed of ghosts, from the ‘sleeping leviathan’ of the sea, 
from the powers of the air, and the grinning head of a wild sow, 
impaled on a stake, is the Lord of the Flies, Beelzebub, who now 
rules in that garden, in that world which ends in fire. Or the implicit 
political theme: the wild hunters are choir boys, a black-capped élite 
corps, ears tuned to the music of Jack’s authority, and against them 
are ranged the common decencies of the twins Sam and Eric, the 
reason of Ralph, and the foresight of Piggy; passion and shriek agains 
debate. And all this is children’s games. ‘Fun and games,’ says the 
rescuing officer. So it seemed. Suddenly there was a man in a whit 
uniform and the hunters became ‘a semicircle of little boys, their 
bodies streaked with coloured clay, sharp sticks in their hands’. This 


is the Golding turn all right, but there is more, for Ralph learns the 


Emperor's wisdom through suffering: 


And in the middle of them, with filthy body, matted hair, and 
unwiped nose, Ralph wept for the end of innocence, the darkness of 
man’s heart, and the fall through the air of the true, wise, friend 
called Piggy. 
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Such is the tragic condition of man, as Golding understands it, 
and he has not so far given up his almost missionary effort to impress 
it upon us. ‘I believe,’ he wrote recently, ‘that man suffers from an 
appalling ignorance of his own nature.’ He repudiates the overtly 
political and social novel and espouses fantasy by implication when 
asserts that the novelist’s true business is ‘a serious, an Aeschylean, 


he 


preoccupation with the human tragedy,’ that ‘he is committed to 
looking for the root of the disease instead of describing the 
symptoms. * The reference to Aeschylus is significant, for Pincher 
\lartin is a grim parody of Prometheus Bound—the Emperor's dictum 
recalls Prom. 936—and perhaps the hard-won insight of Tuami and 
Ralph looks forward to such a reconciliation of fury and reason as 
Athene promises in Eumenides. For that, Golding’s readers must wait, 
if it will come. A strong sense of the demonic in man and nature can 
initiate an artist into the Aeschylean vision, but it cannot complete it. 
{nd it is doubtful if the genre Golding has so far worked in can bear 
so great a weight of wisdom. 

2See Golding’s contribution to a questionnaire with answers: “The Writer in 
His Age’, The London Magazine, May 1957. I am informed that he is a self- 
taught and avid student of Greek literature. 
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Novel Chronicle 


One must always choose, it seems, and so for this review | haye 
chosen from the books available only those that 1 found worth 
reading. They differ widely in kind, in tone, in subject matter; they 
represent several countries and several aspects of fiction. Conse 
quently there is no particular point of view possible other than: This 
is the sort of thing that has been happening lately in fiction. 

It is perhaps worth remarking that there is no American novel in 
this group. Indeed, not long ago it was announced that the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee had found no American novel published in 1956 
worthy of recognition. The Committee’s decision can only command 
our respect, for we have not yet arrived at the stage in our literary 
development when such a thing would be possible. However, it is a 
matter of some significance, since for the past thirty years and more 
we have been accustomed to look to American writers for one of the 
main streams of vitality in the novel. 

Does this present lapse among the Americans mean, then, that the 
novel is dying? By no means. In fact it mav well be that the winter of 
1956-7 will stand out in the annals of fiction because of the appear 
ance of a novel—and that an English one—called A Legacy. The 
author is Sybille Bedford. 

Let us be plain. Here is a great novel in the high tradition. It takes 
its place beside, say, Thackeray’s Vanity Fate or Stendhal’s The 
Charterhouse of Parma, yet it is more subtle than Vanity Fair and 


more humane than The Charterhouse. It is at once the story of an | 
age, the story of two families, the story of many individuals, and a 


the narrator says: ‘In a sense this is my story.’ It is a legacy. 


This novel is set in Germany though it also ranges over France 


and Spain and it spans the years home 1870, after the unification of 
Germany, up to 1913. In the broadest sense it is a study of the 


change in the quality of German life during this period, as the rule | 
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of the individualist and the enthusiastic amateur is replaced by that 
of the efhcient bureaucrat. The change is exemplified in the lives of 
two families, one a merchant house and the other what Miss Bedford 
calls the ‘Augustans’. The first is the Merz family, a wealthy Jewish 
house in Berlin, who shared with their time ‘a belief in the importance 
of society and the habit of being rich’. The other is the Feldens, an 
ancient aristocratic house of Southern Germany, who despise Prussia 
and the emerging nationalism: ‘their home was Catholic Western 
Continental Europe, and the centre of their world was France’. The 
lives of these families are intermingled by the marriage of Julius von 
Felden to Melanie Merz. By the end of the book the wealth has 
been frittered away and the ‘Augustans’ have become narrow and 
morose. 

However, Miss Bedford does not present these people as victims 
of the age. It is true that forces take shape around them of which they 
are only vaguely aware, but they are victims of themselves, of their 
own action or inaction. Any suspicion of sentimentality towards 
them is dispersed with the coming among them of Julius’s second 
wife, Caroline Trafford, an intelligent young Englishwoman who 
appraises them objectively and finally flees from them. A Legacy 
is sympathetic and searching, but it is no more nostalgic than history. 

My first reaction as I began to read this novel was one of inex- 
pressible relief, for here once more was literate, civilized, exciting 
prose. But as I read on, the relief gave way to astonishment at the 
quality of the writer's mind. Sybille Bedford has a mind that is at 
once involved and detached, in which compassion and judgement are 
in even balance. It is the generous and informed mind of the 
humanist. It is also the mind of an artist. 

One of the most striking things about the book is Miss Bedford's 
extraordinary sense of artistic economy, her sure grasp of when to 
elaborate and when to suggest. A Legacy ranges comprehensively 
over forty years and most of Europe; it presents vividly about fifteen 
main characters, the houses in which they live, the landscapes 
through which they move, their varied interests in politics, religion, 
art, and business, as well as their enthusiasms for animals, for 
cookery, and for amateur physics. There are moments of brutality, 
of gentleness, of frustration, of fear, of happiness, of tragedy, of sus- 
pense. There is the dry wit of brilliant people; there are the utterly 
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innocent and utterly funny preparations for Julius’s first Marriage 
and there is sometimes the sheer idiocy of ordinary conversation, Yer 
A Legacy is not a bulky volume. That fact gives some hint of Mig 
Bedford’s skill. 

Nor does her artistry stop with economy. The rhythm of moye 
ment in this novel is itself something to marvel at as the ston 
weaves in and out among the various periods of time—the past, the 
near-past, the near-present—and as it weaves, becomes always dense; 
in texture. The first two sections are clear, easily comprehended, by 
in the later sections the lives and the events begin to reveal their 
complexities. People are not what they had seemed to be; motive 
were hidden and mixed. Unsuspected betrayal emerges. Each revels. 
tion throws new meaning over what the past had been, and the clea 
view disappears under ‘the whole cloud of uncommunicable knowing 
of something wrong’. The deftness with which Miss Bedford achieves 
the almost imperceptible darkening is masterly. 

A Legacy reveals much about the past; what it reveals about the 
present is that we have another novelist of genius. 

Apart from this one novel of high distinction, the past months 
have brought us other items of interest—from France, from Japan, 
and from Ireland. The item from France is one of unusual interest. 
for I cannot think why it ever came to be included under fiction, 
Yet it is useful here in helping us to perceive at least one line of 
demarcation for the amorphous thing called the novel. The Fall, 
by Albert Camus, while it is by a well-known novelist, is no more 
novel than Sartor Resartus is a novel, or than “The Vision of Mirzah 
is a short story. It is a moral treatise in the form of a dramatic mono 
logue of one hundred and forty-seven pages. This is not a criticism | 
of the book; it is simply a statement of category. There is another | 
book in which the words “Thus spake Zarathustra’ are repeated at | 
intervals, but in spite of the fictional device, that book is not a novel 
either. The fictional element is of equal importance in The Fall 
Indeed, what we seem to have here is Zarathustra again, this time 
in the guise of a modern Frenchman discoursing in a seedy bar in 
Amsterdam. For while Camus is portraying the moral disintegration 
of man in general and of European man in particular, he is als} 
pointing to the grey rubble of Nietzschean philosophy as he has hi 
monologist explain that the new way to power is through confession } 
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Yet fascinating as the idea may be that the new supermen are the 
world’s Whittaker Chamberses, the fact remains that a discussion of 
the values of this book belongs in a discussion of moral philosophy 
and not in a discussion of an art form, however loosely conceived, 
called the novel. 

On the other hand, the art of the novel, or perhaps one should 
cay art in the novel, is very much the concern of Yasunari Kawabata, 
one of Japan's leading writers. His chief work, Snow Country, 
though written some years ago, was recently translated for the 
unesco Series of Contemporary Works. It is similar in kind, 
though not in subject, to Alberto Moravia's short, intense, highly 
visual novel, Agostino, and it has a similar concern with imagery 
and symbolism. 

Snow Country is a story of a wealthy, married dilettante, Shima- 
mura, and a young geisha, Komako, whom he meets in a tiny hot- 
springs resort in the mountains, and who falls in love with him. He 
is attracted to her on his first visit in the spring and is drawn back 
to her the following winter and again in the autumn, but by his 
third visit the attraction passes and they come to their inevitable 
parting. He is left with his emptiness and she with her despair. 
~ The main interest in the story itself is the sensitive portrayal of 
these two people: Komako, passionate and shy, fearing her love and 
unable to restrain it; and Shimamura, no mere sensualist, conscious 
of his own emptiness and reaching vaguely for something that he 
knows he has not the real desire to grasp. But apart from the story, 
there is a further interest in this novel in the experiment that 
Kawabata is carrying out, for he has constructed the whole novel 
on a convention taken over from ancient Japanese poetry. It is a 
convention of the juxtaposition of opposites, or in other words the 
thetorical device of the oxymoron. The emotional conflict in each 
of his characters is only one evidence of the device. It governs almost 
everything in the novel: the opposing natures of the two main 
characters, their erratic actions, the place in which they meet, and 
even details of description and imagery. 

Certainly the device does produce, as it always has done, startling 
and sometimes revealing effects. On the other hand, the abrupt shifts 
that it creates amount, on occasion, to incoherence; and the limita- 
tions of its black-and-white, either/or statement give the novel a 
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curiously superficial quality. For instance, the main symbol of th 


hot-springs in the waste of snow, while it presents the very obvioys 
correspondence with Komako’s love in the waste of Shimamura‘ 
coldness, is a barren symbol, for it can gather no further depth of 
meaning. The author's ingenuity is fascinating, but it becomes to 
intrusive; and so the general impression that we get from this novel 
is not that of a work of art, but of something artful. 

Between these two extremes—The Fall on the one hand, ang 
Snow Country on the other—there is Brian Moore's second novel 
The Feast of Lupercal. And perhaps it would be well to note thy 
Mr Moore is not a Canadian writer any more than James Joyce was 
a Swiss one. It is true that Brian Moore lives in this country, but he 
is only following the traditional custom of Irish writers of getting 


out of Ireland if they want to write. The Feast of Lupercal is ap 


Irish novel by an Irish nov elist, and it is a good novel. 


Mr Moore writes of a world that is mean and narrow, in which q | 


gesture of outrageous abandon is ‘to kick an apple core into the 
formal flowerbeds of City Hall’, in which a Dancing Champion 
appears ‘reversing his breast-pocket hankie so that the clean points 
showed’, in which an aging school-master’s ‘constant preoccupation 
[is] the seeking out of fancied insults’. He writes of an act of 
heroism on this shrivelled scale. 

Diarmuid Devine, a lay master at St Michan’s Catholic school 
for boys in Belfast, is thirty -seven, awkward, painfully unsure of 
himself, intimidated by everyone, living in dreams and afraid of 
reality. He falls in love with Una Clarke, the twenty-year-old 
Protestant niece of another master who has been sent to her uncle’ 
home for safe-keeping. Devine’s love for Una is the one joyful thing 
that has ever happened to him, but when he is faced by its physical 
reality he is paralysed by fear, and when he is faced by scandal he 
tries to lie his way out. Finally, however, he offers his sacrifice of 
atonement, his Feast of Lupercal, when he falsely accuses himself 


and to clear Una’s name declares that he is impotent. He has atoned | 


for his sin of cowardice in the face of life, but his penance is tha 
he must continue in the dreary hate-filled institution of St Michan’s 
He has become a man, though no-one will ever know it but himself 


—— 


In this his second novel, which follows closely upon his ver | 
impressive Judith Hearne, Brian Moore confirms the fact that he ha: | 
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a sure talent of high quality. He is a master of the joyless world, and 
his ability to portray the painful is almost frightening. It would be 
hard to find a more strangely painful scene than that in which Una 
offers herself to Devine— painful in its mixture of anguish and 
absurdity, and close to appalling in its completeness. Similar to it, 
though slightly less piercing, is the moment when Devine faces his 
class and sees in their eyes their massed contempt for him. And yet, 
as Mr Moore pins back the quivering flesh to expose the smaller 
nerves, he does so with sympathy. For the other remarkable thing 
about his writing is its restraint. In spite of the fact that he writes 
of life gone sour, he is never betrayed into acidity himself, and he 
rarely succumbs to the temptation of caricature. The landlady, the 
most ungainly of his creatures, can yet weep; and the horror of St 
Michan’s is redeemed a little by the principal, the one man of moral 
stature. It is because Mr Moore has a measure of affection for even 
the meanest of his creatures that he is able to engage our interest in 
them and our pity for them. We accept this world as a real one. 

And yet as we finish reading The Feast of Lupercal and withdraw 
to view it from some perspective, we become aware that the emotional 
implications in it go no deeper than pathos. Diarmuid Devine is a 
pathetic figure, but he is no more than that. The mere engaging of 
fear and pity does not evoke the tragic effect. 

Apart from books that are serious in intent, the past season has 
also brought us one of an entirely different nature, and perhaps it 
is as well to end our survey on a note of gaiety with The Comforters 
by Muriel Spark. Here is the wonderful, crazy kind of English 
humour that has given us such movies as The Lavender Hill Mob 
and The Lady Killers. Miss Spark’s wit is brilliant, airy, preposterous, 
impudent, and quick—especially quick. The pace of the novel is the 
pace of a polka. 

There is a grandmother of seventy-eight who is the head of a 
‘gang’ of diamond smugglers, one of whom is the local baker. There 
is her daughter, who married into ‘Manders’ Figs in Syrup’, and the 
daughter's husband, Sir Edwin Manders, who is constantly going 
into religious retreats. There is their son, a BBC sports announcer— 
and literate—with a thorough and engaging nosiness, and there is a 
distraught young woman he is in love with who is w riting a book 
about the novel. There is a baron of dubious background, a society 
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woman of dubious principles, her ex-husband of dubious diz ibolism, | 
and his first wife, a creature of horror. All of these people are g | 
intermingled, either by marriage or coincidence, that it would he | 
impossible to extricate them. However, Sir Edwin Manders asks 
that the story ‘end with the death of the villain and the marriage of 
the heroine’, and so it does. The grandmother marries the baker, and 
the horrible creature drowns and ‘God knows where she went’. There 
is also a trick—and tricks can be very tiresome—but this is an amusing 
and imaginative one that adds a certain eeriness to the : 
though it does strange things with tenses. 

The Comforters is a first novel, but that remark is not 


nonsense, 


, 
i GIS 


paraging one; it is simply cheerful news. 
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Short Story Chromcle 


Six books, some fifty authors, more than a hundred tales—at first 


despite what they say, to print volumes of short stories. But on second 
thought, only two of the six are one-man collections. Eighteen Welsh 
have laboured at the form for half a century to be crowded into one 
‘World’s Classic’, and nineteen English to squeeze into another. 
Even The New Yorker's John Cheever must share his room with 


glance it would look as if publishers are finding it profitable again, 
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three other successful Americans. The literary short story is still 
something likely to be left for dead in the little mag of its birth, or at 
the best revived briefly for final interment in a transitory anthology. 

A few of these might have been spared even that resuscitation. 
‘Many of the authors represented’, says Gwyn Jones of his Welsh 
Short Stories, ‘are in love with language.’ Some, he might have 
added, are infatuated with it, to the point where they have for- 
cotten human character and cannot put their minds to anything 
but the most shopworn of human situations. One must except 
Caradoc Evans, of course, who braided his words into tales like 
leathery lashes he laid across the backs of all chapel-going hypocrites. 
And Alun Lewis, as tender as Evans was tough, but still the master 
of his words and his emotions. And Dylan Thomas, whom it is 
curious and enlightening to read in the company of his compatriots. 

For it must be admitted that he is as Welsh as any of them, as 

gabby and fey in ‘The Enemies’ as the other Thomas (Gwyn 
iocied up in rhetoric with the Joneses (Gwyn and Glyn), and as 
folksy and fantastic in ‘A Visit to Grandpa's’ as all the Evanses 

Caradoc, George, and Margiad) who are ranged with him in this 
prose Eisteddfod. But he sits above them, a rafhish and roly-poly 
Priapus on the arch-druid’s throne. | think it is the quality not only 
of his poetic symbols but of his humour that elevates him, and again 
the control, the curb of the word in the full Celtic gallop. His most 
brilliant stories, however, were surely his last ones, as in “The Ad- 
ventures in the Skin Trade’, yet none of these are in the Jones 
anthology. 

The other ‘World’s Classic’, Modern English Short Stories: 
Second Series, presents authors with more variety of surname and 
perhaps also of inspiration. Modernity, by editor Derek Hudson’s 
decision, is limited to work written after 1930, with the result that 
only three of the authors in the First Series (published in 1939) 
reappear. They are H. E. Bates, Elizabeth Bowen, and that dessi- 
cated immortelle, Somerset Maugham (represented not too happily 
y ‘The Kite’, which looked better on film than it reads). So Coppard 
bows out from the ‘moderns’, and Aldous Huxley, and many another 
living shade. Timor mortis conturbat me. No doubt they have had 
their day and should give place—but to the melodramatics of 
Clemence Dane? And are the sentimentalities of Forester, C. S., a 
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reasonable contemporary substitute for the ironies of Forster, E, M2 
The selection, to be blunt, has been conducted with that Blimpis, 
caution that has always distinguished the Oxford Press when it goes 
slumming among its contemporaries. Graham Greene, Evyelyy 
Waugh, Virginia Woolf, V. S. Pritchett, William Sansom, Rosamond 
Lehmann—they are there, of course, and should be. But where are 
Rex Warner and John Collier, Halward, Hampson, Angus Wilson, 
Alex Comfort, Plomer, Pudney, and George Orwell? Where, I was 
going to ask, are the O’Connors and O’Flahertys and O’Faoldins_ 
but, like Joyce before them, they were always outside the Pale, 
Nor, with the lone exception of Plomer, are any of these to be 
found in Winter's Tales, 2, though here there is a genuine attempt 
to introduce new writers. Of the dozen stories in this annual, | 
found those of Gabriel Fielding, Olivia Manning, and Muriel Spark 
the most accomplished. But ‘accomplished’ is the sort of word that 
springs politely to mind. They can be most adroit in plot; very tar 
in portraiture, but they all seem too well-bred ever to turn them. 
selves with the cold fury of a Caradoc Evans or to let themselves 
loose into any Dylan Thomas world of uproar and humour and 
tragedy. These English are perhaps not enough in love with words. 
Alberto Moravia’s attitude to words I cannot estimate, since I have 
not read him in his original Italian. The only love, the only ‘involve 
ment’ he betrays, in Angus Davidson’s translated selections from 
Racconti Romani, is the passion for tale-telling. He is, in fact, a 
conscious twentieth-century Boccaccio here, as in his earlier Bitter 
Honeymoon collection. Like the Decameron, the Roman Tales are 
told by characters, never by the author—in the case of Moravia, by 
the stories’ protagonists. They are novellinos, simply presented and 
rising through very real suspense to a definable ‘classic’ climax and a 
swift resolution. And the well- -spring of their action is sexual desire; 
whatever the characters are, apart from this desire, however much 
we are allowed to see that their day-to-day lives are dominated by 
greed or lethargy or the other deadly sins, *: 1s the impact of their 
occasional luxuria that we witness. The passion is seldom romantic, 


and often it is pursued simply as a distraction from the dead-level of | 
living, from money-getting or the tedium of family life or the hot | 


Roman summer. 
In these respects the stories are of a piece with Moravia’s novels, 
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and shine with the same gem-hard light of his craftsmanship. What 
is new, and most impressive in its results, is the shift of his scrutiny 
from the middle-class of his city to its poor, to the tradesmen and 
taxi-drivers and petty criminals and prostitutes. With these Roman 

citizens Moravia demonstrates that he can be equally knowledgeable 
as well as insightful. For him they are different from their bour- 
geoisie only in their relative lack of bourgeois success, a matter 
largely of external chance. Internally they are equally absorbed in 
themselves, in asserting themselves, and by the same token in duck- 
ing the commitments that the traditions of family, law, or church 
ouitl still impose upon them. As in Suevo, passion and betrayal are 
presented dispassionately; as in Pirandello, love is a necessary but 
somewhat comic irony of existence. 

These are not of course peculiarly Italian attitudes, but in no 
other European literature perhaps is there such undeviating ad- 
herence to them, from the fourteenth to the twentieth century. None 
in that tradition, however, not even Boccaccio, surpasses Moravia in 
imaginative concentration, in fertility of characterization, and 
sheer ability to tell a tale. 

The four Americans who have come voluntarily together to 
present, in Stories, those of their recent pieces ‘they think most highly 
of, have little in common with Moravia. The publisher suggests 
disingenuously that they have little in common with each other 
except that they wanted to appear together and that ‘they are, 
roughly, all the same age’. In point of fact, thirteen of the fifteen 
stories first appeared in The New Yorker between 1953 and 1956, 
and plainly bear the elegant custom-made stamp of that journal. 

Leisurely, taking on an average 8000 words for what Moravia 
would unfold in a quarter of the space, these pieces tend to be 
intricate character sketches or even ornate and rambling reminis- 
cences in the guise of contes. The style is not so much the voice of 
a special narrator-actor as it is the patterned words-on-a-page of the 
sophisticated fiction writer. But more than structure and phrase it is 
the assumptions underlying the treatment of very similar sexual 
themes that are so significantly different. Consider, for example, how 
Moravia and John Cheever handle the age-old situation of the 
amans senex or, to use Cheever’s phrase, ‘the autumnal loves of 


middle age’. 
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Moravia’s ‘Silly Old Fool’ is the story of Luigi the barber, aged | 
fifty, who, out of the habit of many years of seccuaiil pursuit of | 
women, sets out to seduce a pretty young manicurist taken on by | 
his shop. Bui his confidence is shaken by her manner; she seems ¢ 
regard him simply as an agreeable old fellow, perhaps even an old 
fool, whose intentions could only be avuncular. He decides to leaye 
her to Amato, the young barber, twenty-five and handsome, and face 
the fact that all his women are now in the past. But there is a third 
barber in the shop, Giuseppe, older than Luigi and rather ugly 
Within a month the manicurist announces her engagement t 
Giuseppe. What is Luigi’s reaction? Does he turn to a woman his 
own age, or a prostitute, or release his frustrations on his customer 
heads, or sink into apathy, or simply disappear from the story? No, 
he feels ‘an enormous relief; Giuseppe was older than me, Giuseppe 
was ugly, and yet lole had preferred Giuseppe to Amato’. He rushes 
and congratulates them, then goes for a Sunday walk and begins 


‘to look at women again, as | bail in the past; and to look at them 


singly, one by one, both from the front and from the back’. 

In ‘The Country Husband’ Cheever presents to us commuter 
Francis Weed, father of four normal New Yorker children-ie. 
father of four quarrelsome, undisciplined, and unhappy brats—hus 


band to a wife who loves but does not control her offspring and | 


controls but does not love Francis. She is a social-genteel type, par 


and parcel of their middle-class pseudo-village where ‘there had not | 
been a divorce since he lived there; there had not even been a | 
breath of scandal’. Francis falls suddenly in love with a teen-aged | 


baby-sitter whom he drives home one night. He is so upset he is rude 
to a boring but socially important neighbour, is consequently involved 
in a violent quarrel with his wife, “and abjectly capitulates to her 


~ 


when she threatens to leave him. Still secretly hoping, though not | 


contriving, to see the young girl again, he learns that she is engaged 
to a young man who plans to rescue her from her brutal and 
alcoholic father. The youth needs Francis’s recommendation for the 
job that will enable him to marry. Francis instead maliciously dis 
closes a mis-step in the boy’s past and ruins his chance. What now 
should he do? ‘He could go to church and confess his lusts; he 
could go to a Danish massage parlor in the West Seventies that had 


been recommended by a salesman; he could rape the girl or trus } 
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that he would somehow be prevented from doing this; or he could 
get drunk. It was his life, his boat, and like every other man he 
was made to be the father of thousands, and what harm could there 
be in a tryst that would make them both feel more kindly toward 
the world? But he does none of these, nor does he consider divorce 
or separation or going for Luigi’s kind of walk. No, he rushes to a 
psychiatrist | and says ‘hoarsely, with tears in his eyes, “I’m in love, 
Dr Herzog.” The psy chiatrist recommends wood-work as a ther rapy, 
and we leave him, in the basement of his home, ‘happy . . . in the 
holy smell of new wood’. 

The contrast between these solutions could be of little significance 
in guessing at the moral attitudes of Moravia and Cheever since both 
are remarkably objective artists; but what is surely noteworthy is 
that, time and again, these very different types of males appear. On 
the one hand is l'homme moyen sensuel of European fiction, tradi- 
tionally romantic in amatory technique but preserving to his death 
a realistic and lusty if shallow maleness, a buoyant independence in 
the midst of his own sexual involvements. On the other hand is the 
repressed American man, traditionally clumsy and conscience-ridden 
in the loves that he pursues, or more often fails to pursue, and never 
achieving, in the words of Philip Wylie, ‘dignity, integrity, authority, 
and true appeal’. 

The contrasting reactions in the particular stories I have outlined 
could of course be explained away as flowing out of the differences 
between an insensitive unintellectual barber and a hypersensitive 
idealistic New York business man. But this peculiarly ignoble 
American pattern of male-female relationship reappears constantly in 
the stories of Cheever and his fellow-writers to the point where one 
begins to suspect that they have all been taken in by their own little 
world, deceived into thinking that all humanity is like this. Bloodless, 
domineering, sexually frustrated, window-dummy women who whip 
their equally frustrate husbands into the harness of money-making 
respectability; whipped husbands, or lovers, afraid of such wives, and 
of their children and their neighbours, emasculated souls unfulfilled 
by work or love or the very real American culture they seem so 
sensitive to—are these people really as numerous and dominant as 
American writers today appear to assume? Perhaps Philip Wylie may 
be right when he says that ‘American men are afraid of women as 
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men have never been, anywhere, before’ but the testimony of othe; 
literature today, if not the mere evidence of living, leads me rathe, 
to suspect that what we have in Thurber, Dorothy Parker, O’Hary 
Irwin Shaw, Steinbeck, Trilling, Capote, Powers, and here jp 
Cheever, Daniel Fuchs, and William Maxwell, is not so much , 
faithful mirroring of contemporary American life, as a very limited 
literary fashion, as exaggerated and transitory as the cult of ruc 
maleness that it replaced, the false-hairy-chested masculinity of 
Hemmingway, Saroyan, and, to some extent, Faulkner. There is, for 
certain, a battle of the sexes, but in most lives victors and vanquished 
are never so definable nor are the moments of truce and of peace 
short or so banal as they appear in either of these schools. 

Jean Stafford, alone of the four contributors to Stories, escapes 
this American fiction-fixation, for she is interested in lovers as indi- 
viduals, not as opponents in a feud. She is also able to create 
number of people who are both amazing and convincing in situations 
that have nothing to do with sex. Because she can do these things 
and because of her many fine gifts as a writer—humour, stylistic 
verve, subtle craftsmanship, the courage to create pathos | (that Out: 
moded effect), and the sense to distinguish pathos from tragedy—she 
will, 1 suspect, come to be recognized as one of America’s really 
first-rate fiction writers of this century. | 

Recognition of a sort has already come to Saul Bellow, whos 
Seize the Day is, for all its limitations, the most important of the six 
books in this chronicle. It consists of a one-act play, “The Wrecker, 
which was printed in New World Writing a while ago, three shor 
stories, and a novella—the title-story—of 115 pages. Some admirers of 
The Adventures of Augie March and Bellow’s other two novels have 
expressed disappointment with this book. ‘It bears the flurry of 
fill-in job while the author is busy with something bigger’, says 
critic in Commonweal; but for readers who do not assume that only 
novels can really be ‘big’, this is a book not to be missed, if only for 
the title-story. 

For my own taste, the other items are of less consequence. The 
play is rather tedious closet-drama, while “The Gonzaga Manuscripts | 
is too obviously a story in competition with “The Aspern Papers, a 


contest in which Henry James gets all the prizes and Bellow reveals 


himself as being still too callow a North American to afford to bk 
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snooty with ‘decadent’ Europeans. All the short stories share with 
the title-piece a certain monotony from repetition of theme (search 
and frustration), from characters who, in boring themselves, some- 
times bore the reader, and from a style that too continuously eschews 
variation and animation. 

Nor have we apparently escaped the cliché American male. 
Tommy Wilhelm, the central figure in ‘Seize the Day’, is another 
forlorn middle-aged middle-class urban casualty of the Sex World 
War. He has left his family because of what his unfeeling old father 
brusquely dismisses as mere ‘bed-trouble’, but his wife won't divorce 
him and he has in consequence had to give up another girl, 
Catholic, with whom he was for a while in love. Now his wife 
bleeds him in purse and soul, hoping to force him penitently back 
to her, or even, he sometimes lugubriously suspects, to drive him to 
death. 

But the power of the story lies in the way it transcends this 
material. We are moved, almost despite ourselves, by the grotesque 
pathos of an unsuccessful son of forty still seeking the understanding 
of his successful and indifferent old father. We are stirred to pity 

ather than laughter by the spectacle of a fool at the end of his 
financial tether despe rately entrusting his last dollars to the schemes 
of Tamkin, a fascinating but obviously dishonest speculator—a charac- 
ter brilliantly evoked. Above all we are given that rare literary 
experience of identification with a human being whom we would 
ordinarily condemn or dismiss as not worth the trouble of under- 
standing—a fat, dreary, complaining, ineffectual, immature slob of 
: fellow, without luck, hope, or apparent dignity. 

Bellow achieves this success by the harmony and seriousness of 
his vision, by avoiding those pyrotechnical irrelevancies and senti- 
mental ironies and too highly-pitched humours that detract from the 
many virtues of Augie March, and by finding in the complex heart of 
his character, under the layers of spiritual fat, a curious but authentic 
nobility after all. As He rbert Gold has remarked, Tommy Wilhelm, 
in this long climactic day of his life, ‘moves that redeeming inch 
from pity of self to perception of self. . . . Purged of hopelessness 
he can go on to some sort of self-determination in the world’. What 
that new shaping of himself will be is symbolized in the final 
moments of his long Joycean day when Wilhelm, in the abstraction 
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of his misery, wanders into a funeral service for a stranger and 
weeps, as none of the mourners can, for a man dead, for humanity 
It is a curious and dangerous ending to attempt and it is a measur 
of Bellow’s power that he succeeds by it in moving us not to senti. 
ment but to a common catharsis with Tommy Wilhelm as one of y 


all. 
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Poetry Chromcle 


Desmond Pacey begins his introduction to the Selected Poems of 
Dorothy Livesay with some emphasis on her ‘importance’ as one 
who successfully combined ‘what have come to be known as the 
cosmopolitan and native traditions in Canadian poetry’. From his 
remarks and his illustrations we get the impression that she ha 
kept up to date with her own biography and current affairs, and 
nearly up to date in her poetics. In the nineteen twenties, a youthful 


disciple of ‘Georgian’ poetry of fifteen or twenty years earlier, she 
wrote lines like 


Some silence that is with beauty swept 
With beauty swept all clean 


in the nineteen fifties, belatedly alliterative, lines like 
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re O landscape lovely, loo 

uty With loping hills, wind-woven 

sure Galloping through cloud— 

nti. Landfall of love. a 

How clearly can we hear her own voice? 

” Selected Poems is divided (apparently by the author) into eight 
sections. These seem to be arranged chronologically; if so, there have 

‘ been few cross-currents in the biography implied. Part I, early poems, 

7" might be called Fancies, though the author has called one of them 

ND a Fantasy, which sounds better. They are a little like, though not as 
good as, similar poems by Marjorie Pickthall, and include quite 
pretty and laudable resolutions not to forget beauty and brown 

el leaves and green grass and wind and rain and so on. In Part II, love, 


and some surprisingly bad adjectives and metaphors (‘I was surprised 
| couldn’t say your name/Without terrific consciousness/As though 
| opened wide a furnace door/And hot flame seared my face’) 
banish the rest of nature. Part III, which contains ‘Day and Night’ 
ys | 1936) and a suitable tribute to Lorca, is socially conscious, but not 
for a moment comparable to the English political poetry of the 
time. In Part IV, which seems to represent the period in which she 
married, ‘dropped her revolutionary dogmatism and regained her 
interest in personal emotions (italics mine) and natural description’, 
we have a return to the themes of love and nature, poems about 
children, and an exclamatory and ecstatic poem on the birth of a 
child ‘Nativity’, preceded by ‘Annunciation’) which I do not feel 
motherly enough to assess in any other way than as a poem. As 
such it is unrewarding and, in its conclusion especially, a jumble of 
exaltation and forced metaphors which would have to be quoted 
for their awkwardness to be appreciated. Part V is the War and 
le includes a poem on London, 1946, which I find the very epitome of 
rather self-righteous sincerity, political commonplace, and mechanical 
metaphors in both senses. The last poem in Part VIII is praise of 
¢ Henry Moore. 


Seeman 


I have referred to the earlier poems as fancies. With practice 
Dorothy Livesay has developed verbal skill in the use of very short 
lines. I do not often find much more, but I should perhaps put more 
emphasis on their maker’s generous and liberal type of mind. 

The author's intention in The Boatman is apparently to ‘set forth 
in terms of mythological symbol the poet’s view of the world, of 
| mankind, and of poetry’. So we are warned to understand the re- 
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‘current objects and figures of the cycle: the poor child, the Ark 
‘Sibylla, Eurynome, the Boatman, Leviathan, and so on. To help us 
there are occasional prefatory lines and some direct guidance jp 
poems like ‘The Anagogic Man’. 

Mythological symbols should not be translatable, and their 
density or obliquity should be, essentially, more the result of direct 
intense feeling and thought than of learning, especially learning in 
literature sani I am not sure that I could provide adequate Notes 
for Miss Macpherson’s poems, though the general mythological- 
Christian character of her thought, and the direction of the cycle, 
may be understood after two or three readings. What seems to me 
disturbing is the feeling that I am not kept back from the mor 
complete and serious effort of understanding by laziness, but by a 
sense that what is missing is merely clues and connections, not 
central meaning. The Boatman, therefore, suggests to me rather the 
disadvantage than the strength of being dominated a little too early 
‘from criticism, by an idea of the poetic process and the meaning of 
mythological form. 

Traditionally the poetry of talented and sensitive younger poets 
has shown its bookish inspiration by echoing the phrases or idioms 
“of admired predecessors. Miss Macpherson is quite often a child of 
Blake (and his interpreter hereabouts), but it is an evidence of the 
modern preoccupation with criticism, and especially with the re 
definition of the truth of poetry, that her poetry shows an almost 
constant preoccupation with the artifact, with the kind of thing it is 
the role Cor had I better say mission?) of the poet to create: 


Noah walks with head bent down; 
For between his nape and crown 
He carries, balancing with care, 


A golden bubble round and rare. 


Its gently shimmering sides surround 
All us and our worlds, and bound 
Art and life, and wit and sense, 
Innocence and Experience. 


O you that pass, if still he seems 
One absent-minded or in dreams, 
Consider that your senses keep 


A death far deeper than his sleep. 


Angel, declare: what sways when Noah nods? 
The sun, the stars, the figures of the gods. 
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In ‘The Book’ Miss Macpherson’s sense of the poetic sacrament is 

very strongly phrased: 
I flourish in your sight and for your sake, 
His servant, yet I grapple fast with man, 
Grasped and ‘devoured, I bless him. Reader, take. 

Serious and thoughtful, and conspicuously free from any kind of 
banality of word or feeling; unpretentious and charmingly sure of 
her effects (save in the slangy second section, The Plowman in 
Darkness), Miss Macpherson is a young poet of exceptional talent. 
Recurring to the lines quoted above from “The Book’ I can still 
wish to see her grasp, or even grapple with, her own particular ex- 
perience of life more directly, forgetting or postponing for a while 
for the sake of discoveries) her preoccupation with the role of 
the poet, since this at present sometimes leads to a too gentle play 
around critical themes. Apart from the almost invariable weakness 
in Canadian presswork which produces pages of various shades of 
black and gray, The Boatman is a very pretty volume, with an 
elegant, charming, and appropriate cover design. 

In one of her poems, “The Third Eye’, Miss Macpherson speaks of 
two eyes that see green, see sky, see people pass, and a third that 
sees through order ‘to make a Cosmos of miscellany’. With his 
‘Improved Binoculars’ Irving Layton only sees more clearly the ugly, 
the stupid, and the brutally callous in the social life of his city. It is 
the last poem in his volume of selected poems and is a good one; 
yet | am surprised that it was chosen as the title for the whole book. 
Describing himself as one who has been ‘taught’ by Nietszche and 
Marx al who ‘worships’ D. H. Lawrence, Mr Layton is certainly 
very much at home with one of his selves when violently enlarging 
and then attacking inhibited and mechanical modern man. Shane St 
is a defeated individual of integrity and energy he is a writer to be 
glad of in any day and especially in our boom times. But as one who 
does not worship Lawrence—especially the spiteful Lawrence of 
Nettles, the malignant Lawrence, and the Lawrence of the dark 
fetish—I see no reason why I should not stick to the critic’s job of 
discriminating between manure and art: in this case between 
personal dislikes expressed with considerable force and the same 
dislikes made into satiric poetry. The latter seems to me rare in this 
volume. 


On the other hand, the sporadic appearance of the satiric and 
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comic spirit gives flavour to Mr Layton’s writing, and he is }y 
nature much more a celebrant than a satirist. Like Lawrence (an¢ 
Pound, from whom he seems to have learned, too), Mr Layton 
possesses an abandon and gaiety that is rare in the Canadian scene 
Separately his poems are fragmentary, but even in the relativeh 
small accumulation of this collection they form an ejaculatory song 
of himself that is at once humorous, ironic, and passionate. As jp 
other similar songs, Mr Layton is out to persuade v us that what he 
enjoys is good, and that what is good he enjoys. In an incidental 
kind of way he does not like real estate agents, golfers, ‘those who 
bed down in well aired sheets’, and other caterpillars of the com. 
monwealth, but his pet noires are priests, the ‘smelly Puritan’, the 
‘sulky Christian’, and 
all those who hate 

Man’s natural estate 

Or lined with inner guilt 

Trail, as some bugs do, filth. 
Among the latter are certain intellectuals who write about the Fall, 

He is most sure, and often belligerent, about his instincts in rela 

tion to love and sex 

Teach us the happiness 

The carnal blessedness 

The warmth, love, sanity 

Of your redeeming energy 
he prays to the ‘earth goddess’. Allowing for unnecessary flourishes 
of bravado and self-assertiveness, and some really sour notes, Mr 
Layton often manages to be very direct and sensual and near to 
experience. That his assertions or descriptions or anticipations of 
the pleasures of sex have not enough interest is also true, I think, 
since there is so little development of feeling or thought to remember. 
To compare a typically unrespectable poem like ‘Nausicaa’ with any 
characteristic sensual poem by Donne is enough to make the point. 


Probably Mr Layton would again thank the earth goddess for the 


difference. But the same comment could be made on other poems, for ' 


instance, one (reminiscent but not imitative of Lawrence) titled ‘On 


Seeing the Statuettes of Ezekiel and Jeremiah in the Church of Notre 
Dame’, which ends 
Yet cheer up Ezekiel and you Jeremiah 
who were once cast into a pit; 


I shall not leave you here incensed, uneasy 
among alien Catholic saints 
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But shall bring you from time to time 
my hot Hebrew heart 


\s passionate as your own, and stand 
| 


with you here awhile in aching confraternity. 


It would be ungrateful not to praise the immediacy and freshness of 
Mr Lavton’s words. But | feel that he has the power to do more with 
ies subject, to develop it so that it has more interest if not more 
concentration. After this I add that Mr Layton’s volume is one to 
show as an evidence of the life in Canadian poetry today. 
Darv! Hine’s Five Poems, 1954, contained dense clusters of re- 
semblances in a mixture of literary and mythological references to 
Valérv, Proust, Rabelais, Minotaur, Theseus, etc. In The Carnal and 
Crane there is a more unified Christian preoccupation with 
nature and man in terms of the Fall, time, grace, sin, and love. A 
certain amount of this is expositional, and a reader's judgement of 
its strength or weakness is probably conditioned by the depth of his 
concern. Yet when we read sixteenth- and _ sev enteenth-century 
religious poetry, even in an anthology, though we are instructed as 
we read, it is no accident that we usually know whether the signature 
will be Southwell or Donne or Herbert or Traherne. For contrast 
what are we to make of such an unsigned exposition Cits grandfather 
Eliot?) as 
Trust will teach the trusting to imagine 
the promises of the trusted voice will kill 
conscience and its opinions. Freedom will 
lead him to the worst illusions of 
fidelity, affection, mutual love; 

and so on and on. 

Presumably Mr Hine has tried to put his house in order, and 
certi inly he hz id some richness ot posse ssions to start from: a c: ape acity 
for bold and striking figures, and a strength of language re markable 
in so young a poet. Sometimes we are struck by witty originality Cas 
1 ‘The Gift’) 

Only gargoyles leaning out of dogma 
elements of doubt in faith’s alloy 

deny the gravitation of belief 

defy the forts and pass the last frontiers. 

metimes it is his images; and in his best poems the theme is often 
developed with admirable appropriateness, a good example (too long 
to quote) being ‘In Praise of Music in Time of Pestilence’, though 
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it begins with the kind of anonymous expository passage to which 
I have referred. 

The Carnal and the Crane is made up of a number of Single 
though related poems and one long poem in three parts, ‘The 
Renarn from Unlikeness’. This consists of ‘A Masque of Kings’, g 
journey of the Magi with Herod to play about with—Herod who wil] 
soon again be as much a symbol, even to the mere literary, as 
Maduee Bovary or Mr Pickwick; ‘Cain to Abel’, a pastoral in some 
kind of apocalyptic garden; and “The Year One’, a conversation be. 
tween Gabriel, Joseph, Mary, and the characters of the first two parts 
of the poem, in which Gabriel seems to be the chairman of a panel 
discussion, or whatever one should call the kind of drama established 
by Auden in The Christmas Oratorio. 

The little volume, I suppose, takes its title (with a pun?) from 
an old ballad of the same title, a carnal being a crow. Unfortunately 
I do not remember the ballad, and there is no poem of the name here. 
though there are two fables about crows, one that of the crow and 
the fox. Perhaps I have missed the cheese. Daryl Hine seems to me 
a young poet of real promise. 
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THE LIFE OF LADY MARY Wortley Montagu was all this for 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Robert womankind. Her bright, spying eye, 
Halsband. Oxford. 328 pp. $4.50. which inflamed Pope and _ preserved 
If Bacon was the greatest, wisest, her beauty despite smallpox, saw 
meanest of mankind, Lady Mary sharp eighteenth-century _ truths- 
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sartly the scientific truth of inocula- 
son which she brought back from the 
Past and publicized. Her tongue 
nade her that beast of Pope's venereal 
-agination, Whose love poxes and 
ai xe hate libels. With the science of 

ss own age Mr Halsband has set 
bout to contain accurately withir. 
fact this not very containable woman 
as removed her English corsets in 
the hot baths of Sophia. 

In 1739, at the age of fifty, Lady 
Marv removed herself to the Con- 
tinent, leaving behind great houses, 
, very dull husband, and a dutiful 
daughter who would succeed as Lady 
Bute. For twenty-three years she 
moved about Italy and Switzerland 
ind France. She was tempted towards 
a ‘Venetian Elysium’ by the talented 
and ambiguous young Algarotti, who 
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dropped her for the favours of 
Frederick the Great. Being a feminist, 
Lady Mary did not understand men. 
Too often we see her the victim of 
those financial squeezes with which 
effeminate men are prone to twist 
ladies’ arms. Her life abroad was a 
spectacle, and Horace Walpole and 
Gray beheld it in Florence, ‘an ex 
cellent place to employ all one’s 
animal sensations in’. In Italy she 
grew old, and (Cif possible) more 
bitter, as her son (the boy she had 
had inoculated) became a forger and 
a wearer of wire wigs before turning 
to the oriental languages. Untidiness 
pursued her in all her abodes, and a 
psychological poverty. Though her 
husband came in these years to the 
Continent, he avoided (as did she) 
an exchange of eyes. For these falling 
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years Mr Halsband finds fresh dis- 
aster, and he creates anew 
cadence of a falling age. 
The continental withdrawal was 
very much a mystery until Mr Hals- 
band recovered Algarotti. It is still 
perhaps a mystery, except in terms of 
imaginative wishes which early at- 
tached themselves to this strangely 
solitary life. These wishes accom- 
panied the young wife of the am- 
bassador to Turkey, through charming 
Danube scenery, by sleigh over the 
snows of Hungary, and further down 
through painted meadows towards the 
magical seas of Marmora. Above the 
Golden Horn, which looked to her 
like a cabinet, she cherished a winter 
garden, and here she read Pope’s 
Homer. She stole barefoot into Saint 
Sophia. Journeying to Troy, she rose 
at two in the morning ‘to view coolly’ 
the remaining ruins. She was in love 
with the imagination. She loved the 
»ntique—Homer, the ‘tender’ Plato, 
the Republicans. Italy was the proper 
place for such a wanderer, and per 
haps especially Venice where ‘a 
ancient included Byzantium and more 
simple associations with London's 
early water days. 
On all sides of her story, Mr Hals- 
band writes with firm and ordered 
effect; he brings to it a stoic sentiment 
that is rightly hers who, as a girl in 
early secluded days, translated Epicte- 
tus in the family’s square old Jacobean 
manor house of West Dean. 
KENNETH MaAcLEANn 
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THE TOWN. William Faulkner. 
Random House. 372 pp. $3.95. 


William Faulkner’s saga of Yokna- 
patawpha County, Miss., has become 
a series of novels and tales that is the 
New World’s answer to Balzac. os ut 
half-way through his version of the 
history ‘of the South and of the life 
of man, he thought of the Snopeses, 
a back-country poor-white clan, some 
of them degenerate and all of them 
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Cexcept one cow-loving idiot) mo ney- 
mad, who were fated to take over 
from the old aristocratic order which 
died with the Ci ivil W ar. He SEEMS to 
have thought of them first as part of 
the local colour, and then they began 
to grow in his imagination jnto 
grotesquely comic and terrible j images 
of human rapacity, of something 
vicious in our nature that we have ¢ 
endure. The Town traces the rise of 
Flem Snopes in Jefferson, where as 
cuckold to his goddess- like wife and 
destroyer of his own parasitic kinsmen 
he reaches the eminence of banker 
and deacon. It is written in the full. 
flown, self-parodying manner of the 
later Faulkner, with three narrators. 
the style a bewildering mixture of 
polysyllabic thunder and hill-countn 
dialect, the substance wavering be 
tween the tall tale and tragedy. 
Decorated Mississippi Gothic. The 
whole Yoknapatawpha history is re 
called, intoned with the fervency of 
a prayer. Through the a 5 book, 
beneath the farcical catalogue of the 
Snopeses (Mongomery Ward “Sn eS, 
Admiral Dewey Sno ypes, Wallstreet 
Panic Snopes, I. O. Sn pes), the 
operatic passions of Gavin 

and Eula Varner Snopes, the cool 
commentary of the store-front philo- 
sopher V. K. Ratliff, runs the current 
of Faulkner’s compassion. ‘Poor man, 
poor mankind,’ said Rev. Hightower 
in Light in August. Faulkner still 
feels like that. 


Stevens 


MARGARET THE FIRST: a4 B10 
GRAPHY OF MARGARET CAVENDISH 
DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. Douglas 
Grant. University of Toronto Press 
252 pp. $4.50. — 


Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, is 
not a woman to lie still, even in the 
grave, and it is certain that she is 
preening herself, and with reason, on 
having caught the eve of such a writer 
as Douglas Grant. A lady-in-waiting 


after the Civil War to the exiled 
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THE ORDEAL OF 
GILBERT PINFOLD 


By Evelyn Waugh. A novel in 
which the hero suffers from hal- 
Reason remains ac- 
tive, but the information on 
which it acts is delusory. By a 
top-ranking British writer. Waugh 
hases his information on his own 
experience. $2.50. 
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BEING AND 
NOTHINGNESS 


By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated 
with an introduction by Hazel E. 
Barnes, University of Colorado. 
An essay on phenomenological 
ontology. This translation makes 
Sartre’s major philosophical work, 
L’Etre et le Néant, available in 
English for the first time. $10.00. 














THE BODY’S 
IMPERFECTION 


The collected poems of L. A. G. 
Strong. These poems range in 
date from 1914 to 1956. There 
are fifty-two new poems, written 
since the appearance of “Call to 
the Swan’, sixteen years ago. 
$3.75 
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queen in Paris, she met and married 
William Cavendish (later Duke of 
Newcastle) who, against the current 
of the time, accepted his wife’s literary 
gifts and defended her against the 
ridicule her books provoked. For she 
was a prolific writer—of poetry, most 
importantly—and her observation that 
‘memory is Atoms in the Brains set on 
Fire’ is a fair description of her fan- 
tastic imagination. Mr Grant obviously 
delights in the interplay of brilliance 
and folly that sways his Duchess. He 
recognizes a certain genius in these 
‘Brains set on Fire’, yet never forgets 
that this fine flame was, more often 
than not, obscured by the smoke of 
ignorance and carelessness. 

When she returned to England at 
the Restoration, Margaret found her- 
self famous, which pleased her, for 
she was quite shameless in her longing 
tor fame. However, she was at heart 
uncertain of her merit: ‘though | am 
a poetess, yet 1 am but a poetastress, 
or a petty poetess; but however, I am 
a legitimate poetical child of nature 
and though my poems. . . are not so 
beautiful and pleasing as the rest of 
her poetical children’s bodies are, yet 
I am nevertheless her child. . . .’ She 
was also (as her husband wrote in her 


epitaph) ‘a wise, wittie, and learned 
Lady’. 

THE MERCHANT OF PRATO. 
Iris Origo. Clarke, Irwin (Cape 


380 pp. $7.00. 


The biography of a capitalist, a self 
made medieval mogul whose harass- 
ments (‘I vexed with 
matters, it is a wonder I am 
of mv mind’) and 
taxation (‘methinks if a man stabbed 
me, no blood would issue forth’) 
echo those of the most ulcer-ridden 
magnate of today. The far flung 
activities of Francesco di Marco Datini 
(c. 1335-1410) were centred in a 
Florentine world in which religion 
and trade (‘God and profit’) v 


am so many 
not out 


outcries against 


ere 
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dominant, where the single-minded, 
imaginative pursuit of riches for their 
own sake was rewarded, then as now, 
with a fortune, a fine house, and 
never-ending anxiety. Datini’s ledgers, 
account-books, and 150,000 letters, 
preserv ed to this day in his own house 
in Prato, have been sifted and skil- 
fully interpreted by the Marchesa 
Origo to illumin< ite this world with a 
profusion of business and domestic 
detail. Three people emerge trom 
the letters life-size: Datini himself, 
rapacious yet chronically anxious, 
irascible yet conventionally pious; his 
long-suffering wife; and the gentle 
Ser Lapo Mazzei whose disinterested 
friendship with Datini C‘How dear 
it is to me, God knows; my heart is 
silent, since it knows not how to tell 
it’) prompted affecting messages 
that are literary oases among the 
complaints and exhortations sparked 
by the merchant’s greed. That this 
medieval husband, wife, and friend 
should be so fully revealed at first 
hand jis itself of real interest, but 
familiarity soon breeds indifference to 
three such prosaic people; they are 
overshadowed by their background 
and by all the engrossing minutiae 
of a middle-class Tuscan family’s 
everyday life. A valuable and readable 


book. 


POETS IN A LANDSCAPE. Gilbert 
Highet. McClelland and Stewart 
(Knopf). 288 pp. $6.95. 


That we should have to be grateful 
for such a volume as this—at once 
Italian travel-book and popular intro- 
duction to the best Latin poets—is a 
measure of our indigence. All of us 
live in the ruins of an education. The 
classical part of it has almost com- 
pletely vanished—it’s no accident that 
the broken shaft of a classical column 
is a recurrent image even in our ad- 
vertisigg art. We greet a book of this 
sort with the eagerness of starvation, 
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and it seems churlish to say that it 
should be a better book. There are 


photographs of Italian scenery and 


t 


; 
i 


ruins from the  author’s ‘faithful | 


Rolleiflex’; from his faithful Under. | 


wood there are his own versions of 


many poems, inexpressibly of a piece 
with the photographs. Catullys. 
Horace, Vergil, Propertius, Tibullys 
Ovid, Juvenal—with notes and jndex 
and plenty of high-minded  sensyal 
digression about landscape, Renais- 
sance painting, Shakespeare etc.—are 
made acceptable. Catullus, we leam, 
could have made a good family man 
were it not for that whore Clodia: his 
homosexual poems aren’t mentioned. 
And so with the other poets. Eminent 
reviewers have praised this book: one 
remembers what Catullus wrote about 
a girl said to be as beautiful as his 
Lesbia: 

ten Provincia narrat esse bellam? . . . 
O saeclum insapiens et infacetum! 


Muss Howard 
nd 


a 
the Emperor 


A biography of one of 

the most romantic and least- 
known figures of 
Anglo-French history, 

Harriet Howard the shoemaker’s 
daughter. She became an 
actress, the mistress of 
Napoleon III and owner 

of the great chateau 

of Beauregard. $4.00 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE ST. 
| AW RENC E. Donald Creighton. 
Macmillan. 452 pp. $7.50. 


Perhaps the only book on Canada 
that can be described as ‘seminal’ is 
now reissued twenty years on, with no 
change but the dropping of the ac- 
curately descriptive word ‘commercial’ 
from the title, the addition of a 
preface that, alas, adds nothing, and 
the reduction ot the maps so that they 
re hard to read and so that the scales 
expressed in miles to the inch are 
nonsense. These carpings aside, one 
can only be grateful for the republi- 
cation of this indispensable book. Its 
concepts have influenced all who have 
thought seriously on Canadian affairs 
since 1937 (whether or not they have 
read it). Mr Creighton’s argument 
av seem obvious now; if so, it is 
nly because he convinced us so 
completely in the first place that it 
seemed as if we had always known 
these truths. Obvious or not, this is a 
first-rate piece of literature, a delight 
to read, and still the author’s finest 
piece of writing. 


THE USES OF LITERACY. Richard 
Hoggart. Clarke, Irwin (Chatto and 
Windus). 319 pp. $5.25. 


Here is a work on the situation of 
western man in the age of mass com- 
munications that should not be ig- 
nored merely because it is centred on 

particular class in a_ particular 
country. For the reader dissatisfied 
with Explorations that lead to no 


Correspond ence 


THE EDITORS: 


I had intended immediately on 


treading Chester Duncan’s review in 


vour last number to give you a piece 


discovery, exasperated 


by Outsiders 
rapt in admiring contemplation of 
their own insides, this is the awaited 
relief: a fine intelligence treating of 
solid facts in admirable prose. 

The first part describes the Northern 
English working class in its strengths 
and weaknesses; it is sociological 
writing without jargon and (except in 
the excellent notes at the back) with- 
out statistics. In the second part the 
author comes to grips with com- 
mercially-produced popular culture 
and its impact on the society de- 
scribed. He shows the perversion of 
the principles of the democratic soci 
ety—tolerance and freedom, equality, 
progress—into something very like 
their The local group- 
feeling of the working class is debased 


opp sites. 


by ‘personalization’—‘a phoney sense 
of belonging . . . offered by the public 
pals of this publicly gregarious age’. 

The phoneyness of the commercial 
popular arts is demonstrated in two 
chapters where Mr Hoggart exer 
cises his immense but lightly-worn 
learning, his skill as a literary critic, 
and his remarkable ability as a 
parodist. Where all is quotable one 
dare not begin to quote. But he makes 
his case that the mass media succeed 
because thev attack their chosen 
audience where that audience is 
weakest, at the points where the 
working class has, as the author has 
shown, the least vigour and the 
slenderest resources. Here is the point 
for us, with our less articulated, more 
fluid class structure, to ponder and 
apply to our more vulnerable situa- 
tion. 


of my mind, but other things have 
kept me busy until now. The occasion 
is not whatever comments he made on 
my own book (though that in itself 
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might deserve annihilation for Mr 
Duncan) but concerns the attempt to 
dismiss F. R. Scott’s The Eye of the 
Needle in the same terms that Ronald 
Hambleton used in his csc review 
of that book. Both reviewers have 
shown deplorable ignorance of the 
standards that should be applied to 
this book, insensitivity to the nature 
of the poetry, and presumption to an 
offensive degree. Tamarack Review 
has already impressed me as a maga- 
zine without much critical mind in 
the editorial brackets; this review— 
your acceptance of it—only confirms 
that opinion, and I would like to 
point out why. 

Had F. R. Scott been the author of 
several T. S. Eliot Sweeney poems, 
Cummings’ Mr Vinal, and some of 
Pound’s Mauberley in 1957, under 
the title of The Eye of the Needle, 
these reviewers would have been no 
more capable of seeing the value of 
those ironic-comic satires than of 
Scott’s actual poems. Also, had Scott 
chosen to recommend the theology of 
Milton’s De Doctrina he might have 
been less ‘dated’ for Messrs Hamble- 
ton and Duncan than he is as an 
advocate of a democratic socialist 
order. 

My point is that any subject 
matter and any tone (or fusion of 
emotion and idea) is capable of pro- 
ducing poetry, if the poet is veritably 
involved in his subject. Frank Scott is 
exactly that. He has in all these poems 
a varied and consistent passion 
(greater, more intense, than any I 
can find in the metaphysical mumb- 
ling of most current English poets; 
and certainly more so than in the 
American smoothies); he has an in- 
tegrity of principle and idea running 
through his poetry; he has a relevance 
to Canadian life (not at all limited 
to the 1930s, but as true now as it 
was then; it is Chester Duncan and 
Hambleton who have dated, not 
Scott); and he has an electrical 
quality, a kind of ‘static electricity’, in 
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his poetry that is the decisive criteriog 
of a poet. 

Nor are the ideas and attitudes ; in 
Scott's poems at all simple, as \, 
Duncan seems to assume: they are 
complicated, very human, and yen 
interesting. I don’t think that Canada 
has ever had a political writer with x 
intense and complex a concern with 
social principles and action. Th 
personality behind this _ brittle 
sounding and lucidly  doctrinaire. | 
seeming poetry is a _ subtle and} 
fascinating one. It was the failure! 
to see anything of this that so offend 
me in the Hambleton and Duncan | 
reviews. 

Of individual poems, several in| 
The Eye of the Needle rank among | 
Scott’s best poems without question 
and only an insensitive reader woul! 
fail to find some word of praise fx 
such pieces as the opening poem, the! 
‘Authors Meet’, ‘Burlap’, ‘Tele. 
logical’, ‘Ode to a Politician’, th 
Mackenzie King poem (more truth 
in forty lines than in the full-length 
books on this damned cauliflower) 
‘The Barons’ (dated? Would th 
Telegram or Montreal Gazette prim 
this today?), “To Certain Friends 
‘Mural’, ‘Social Notes’, ‘Boston Te 
Party’, ‘The Canadian Social Register 
—and a half-dozen others that deligh 
me personally and that have move 
my students more than all of Carma 
and Roberts combined. (‘Where ca 
we get this book?’ was the reaction | 
got from the entire class when I aske 
their opinion after a lecture.) 

I write this letter not to make 
close-reasoned argument, but to & 
press dissent with the review and 
give you (or Mr Duncan) sm 
cause for re-examining the bod 
Tamarack could be a much mer 
useful magazine than it now is, 
you considered where the lines har 
to be drawn in Canadian poetry ax 
who are the poets of real value. S) 
far, I have not seen this in yor 
reviews or your editorials. 
Lours Dupal 
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THE FEAST OF 


LUPERCAL 
by Brian Moore 


A powerful tragicomedy of 
modern Belfast by the 
author of Judith Hearne. 


“Brilliant and sensitive.” 
Saturday Night 


“a splendid book”. 
Toronto Globe & Mail 


“In Brian Moore Canada has 
a major novelist on her 
hands.” 


Kingston Whig-Standard 


$4.00 
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LEFTOVER 


LIFE TO KILL 
by Caitlin Thomas 


With compelling _ vitality 
and uncompromising—some- 
times appalling—honesty the 
widow of Dylan Thomas 
recalls the poverty, bitter- 
ness and despair of the first 
bleak year after her hus- 
band’s death. 


$3.75 
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Contributors 


Diana Gotpssporoucu, who contributed a book review to our second 
issue, visited Leningrad last summer. At present she is working j 
advertising in Toronto. 

Waytanp Drew is a young writer from Oshawa, Ontario. 
graduated this spring in English from the University of Torontg 
and his short story in this issue is the first he has published exee 
in university magazines. 
Miriam Wappincton of Montreal has published two books @ 
poetry, Green World and The Second Silence. She has recently beg 
writing a regular column of television criticism for The Canadj 
Forum. 

Geratp Weates has taught in several American universities ag 
he is now free-lancing in New York and completing a study 
religion in the modern English drama. His essays and reviews 
appeared in New World Writing, The New Republic, Commenta | 
The Atlantic Monthly, and The Reporter. 

GapriELLE Roy is one of French Canada’s most distinguishg 
writers. Her previous books were published in English as The Tj 
Flute, Where Nests the Water Hen, and The Cashier. 

F. R. Scorr has published three books of poetry, Overture, Eve 
and Signals, and The Eye of the Needle. With A. J. M. Smith heg 
editor of a forthcoming anthology of Canadian satirical verse, , 
Blasted Pine. He has published other translations of poetry frag 
French Canada. 
Sarnt-Denys Garneau was one of the most distinguished of caf 
temporary French-Canadian poets, and his Journals, published ¢ 
his death, have been widely discussed in French Canada. 


Marcaret Stosre lives in Winnipeg. She is a radio actress 4 


broadcaster, and her literary essays and reviews have appeared i 
many magazines. 


Earve Birney teaches English at the University of British Columbiq 
He has written two novels, Turvey and Down the Long Table, 

an anthology of Canadian poetry, published several collections of i 
own poetry, and written for a variety of magazines and the csc. 
Norman Enpicotrt teaches English at the University of ‘Toronto. 
has published a number of critical essays in Canadian magazines a 
broadcast literary talks and poetry readings for the cBc. 
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